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MASSACHUSETTS LAW 
MAKERS WATCHING 
LOCKWOOD COMMITTEE 


New Chairman of House Insurance 
Committee Not in Insurance As 
Was Predecessor 





RECALLS HOWELL PROPAGANDA 





Three Members of Committee Dropped 
and Are Succeeded By Men Out- 
side Insurance Business 





Recent changes in the House Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture and newspaper stories published 
in Boston indicate that the Legislature 
in that state is watching the Lockwood 
Committee hearings and is awaiting 
with considerable interest to read what 
that committee will recommend to the 
New York Legislature in the matter of 
new legislation affecting insurance. For 
instance, one of the Boston papers 
printed this paragraph a few days ago: 

“There will be a shake-up in the in- 
surance committee of the General Court 
(Legislature) of this state, which in 
the past has always been filled with 
men connected with the insurance busi- 
ness. In New York recently the Lock- 
wood investigating committee had some 
harsh things to say of insurance com- 
panies which encouraged subordinates 
in state legislatures to obtain control of 
insurance committees, but any changes 
today will not necessarily reflect upon 
the men displaced.” 

Reciprocals’ Pro:aganda 

All of this recalls various propaganda 
work by Charles M. Howell; of Kansas 
City, chief spokesman for the recipro- 
cals and exchanges, who more than a 
year ago made the statement that it 
was impossible for the reciprocals and 
exchanges to get what they regard as 
fair treatment in Massachusetts  be- 
cause, as he once stated, “the insurance 
committees of the General Court are 
packed with representatives of the stock 
insurance interests.” 

For a number of years the mutuals 
have unsuccessfully sought to secure 
permission in Massachusetts to issue 
non-assessable policies, as well as those 
permitting assessments against their 
policyholders. 

The New Committees 

The insurance committees of the 
Massachusetts Legislature have now 
been appointed, and it looks as if How- 
ell’s crowd has prevailed somewhat in 


(Continued on page 24) 






































First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


~PHCENIX = 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 

















“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset”— 


Capacity! 


Strength!! 
Service!!! 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


114 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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HALL & McNAMARA 
POLICY AVERAGE 
FOR YEAR $15,830 


J. Elliott Hall, of Penn Mutual, Tells 
Life Underwriters of Record- 
Breaking Achievement 








$100 IF IT CAN BE MATCHED 





Feat Accomplished By Staff Talking 
Monthly Income; Stoddard and 
Wilson Also Talk 





After explaining how he has made 
his principal success by specializing on 
monthly income, J. Elliott Hall, of Hall 
& McNamara, Penn Mutual, told mem- 
bers of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York, meeting in the Drug 
& Chemical Club on Tuesday night, 
that he would challenge any other gen- 
eral agency in the city to show larger 
average sized policies than men in the 
Hall & McNamara produce. Hall & 
McNamara are leading Penn Mutual 
agents in volume despite the fact that 
the agency was started only in April, 
1920. For the year 1921 the average 
size of a policy in this agency was 
$15,830. For the first two months after 
their appointment it was $20,000. 

How do they do it? By education 
of what monthly income means—by 
taking agents who are studious enough 
to want to master the special settle- 
ment clauses or options which Mr. Hall 
said furnish the heart of the policy. 
These are the clauses in the contract 
which take care of the wife and chil- 
dren. In Mr. Hall’s opinion the in- 
sured can take care of himself through 
the non-forfeiture provisions, 

Illustrations 

The speaker said he had four children 
in his home and he insured to protect 
them. He gave a number of interesting 
examples of how the special settlement 
clauses work. To take one case: 

For a net deposit of $122 a month a 
man can buy a contract which will pay 
to his wife or his children $300 a 
month minimum for twenty years; $200 
a month to the wife for life there- 
after; $10,000 for son at a certain age; 
$50 per month to daughter for life 
at a certain age; $250 a month in 
event of disability. 

Here’s another good one: A man says 
he needs no insurance because he hag 
set aside $100,000 in Liberty bonds, 
which pay 5% interest, which his fam- 
ily will get in event of his death. Says 
Mr. Hall: Interest on $50,000 at 5% 
is $2,500 a year. That will pay for 
$100,000 life insurance, and still leave 
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$50,000 of the Liberty bonds. In case 
of death there is a $450,000 estate, in- 
stead of $100,000. 

Another illustration Mr. Hall gave 
was one where for a net deposit of 
$64 a month the insured could obtain 
a contract which would pay his wife 
a minimum income of $200 per month 
for life. It would take twenty-seven 
years at 6% compound interest to cre- 
ate such an estate in any other way. 


Separate Analysis for Each Case 

But each case is more or less differ- 
ent. The same kind of insurance is 
not wanted by the man with a wife 
only; the man with a small child; the 
man with wife and several children, 
some of whom are ready for college 
and others much younger. Here is 
where study is necessary so that the 
agent knows how to fit the case, 

Mr. Hall does not waste much time 
in an interview, finding that ten or 
fifieen minutes will do. And he is a 
difficult man to repulse because most 
of the objections offered to insurance 
melt away if confronted by monthly 
income. 

To the man who says “I am not 
interested,’ Mr. Hall retorts: “You 
are not interested in what?” “In your 
proposition.” “No wonder; I haven't 
made you any.” 

Mr. Hall continues: “You are inter- 
ested in your wife and child, are you 
not?” °““I am, but that is all taken 
care of.” Mr. Hall expresses no sur- 
prise at this. He tells the prospect 
that he felt sure that a man of’ his 
distinction has given the subject con- 
siderable thought, which finally leads 
up to a discussion as to how the pros- 
pect “has cared for his interests.” 

This gives the agent a chance to talk 
about providing for the education of 
the family and its care and mainte- 
nance under the various pr“visions. 

A Good Point 

One of the best points made by Mr. 
Hall was something on this line: Mr. 
Wilson just let us imagine that you 
are Mrs. Wilson; let us reverse the 
situation. Then I’ll ask you some ques- 
tions relative to the future, based upon 
the fact that Mr. Wilson has died. 

Here are some points made by Mr. 
Hall: 

There is no contract in the world 
which will guarantee so much as month- 
ly income. 

What bank will take a man’s money 
and guarantee him 1% a month for 
life? 

If you are going on a long journey 
you provide that a certain amount of 
money will be given every month to 
your family? Well, there is an in- 
evitable journey taken by all of us, and 
from which we never return. Have 
you made provision for that journey? 


Colonel Stoddard Talks 

Colonel Stoddard, insurance superin- 
tendent, and George T. Wilson, vice- 
president of the Harriman National 
tank, were other speakers, 

The dinner was more largely at- 
tended than any in the history of the 
association and the diners had to be 
allocated in two rooms. The club made 
a valiant effort to supply everybody 
with food, and succeeded. 


Four business organizations of Antigo, 
Wis., the Langlade National Bank, An- 
tigo Hardware Company, Lenkwed- 
Schultz Hardware Company, and the 
Berner Bros. Pub. Co., on Christmas 
Eve presented their employes with life 
insurance policies, written through the 
George Schmitz agency in the Travelers 
Life Insurance Company. 





WALLIS AGENCY TO MOVE 
The F. A. Wallis general agency of 
the Fidelity Mutual is to move to the 
Woolworth Building. It is now in the 
Trinity Building. 


John T. Shirley, Pittsburg manager 
of the Connecticut General, took a fly- 
ing trip to the home office at Hartford 
this week, 
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Income, 1920 
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1922 will be a Big Year for Guardian Agents 


New features of Agency co-operation and policy improve- 
ments equip Guardian field men for unsurpassed production. | 


1. Educational Course—A complete and original Agents’ 
Training Course for new and old agents. 


2. Advertising Helps—In addition to a successfully 
established PROSPECT BUREAU, the Company now 
furnishes its representatives a wide variety of advertising 
novelties on the merit basis. 


3. New Policy Forms—Increasing the salability of our 
contracts. 


4. Sweeping Liberalization of Disability and Double 
Indemnity provisions—Double Indemnity will be issued 
for the entire life of the policy contract. Total Disability 
will be presumed to be permanent when it has existed 
continuously for three months, irrespective of its cause. 


For information regarding the opportunities in our agency force, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, or 


Vice-President 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 





| Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


| Home Office . - - 50 Union Square, New York 


























John Hancock Mutual 
Advances Several 


EATON FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 





Wakefield, Second Vice-President; 
Nason, Third Vice-President; 
Brock, Fourth Vice-Pres’t 





A number of John Hancock official 
changes are announced. 

Robert K. Eaton has been advanced 
to first vice-president, succeeding Wal- 
ton L. Crocker, recently elected presi- 
dent. 

The directors have also advanced 
John \L. Wakefield to the position of 
second vice-president; Fred E. Nason 
becomes 3rd vice-president, and is also 
made a member of the board of di- 
rectors, while Elbert H. Brock becomes 
fourth vice-president. 

The officials mentioned have long 
been connected with the company and 
these promotions are made in recogni- 
tion of service. 

Mr. Eaton entered the service of the 
Company in August. 1886, in the agency 
department. In 1896 he was made 
Home Office inspector and three years 
later was appointed superintendent of 
agencies for the Ordinary department. 
In 1903 he was made superintendent 
for both departments. His successful 
management of the agency department 
led to official recognition in 1917 when 
he was made a vice-president and di- 
rector. 

Mr. Wakefield is a graduate of Har- 
vard University and Harvard Law 
School. He practiced law until 1887 
when he became connected with the 
Massachusetts Title Insurance (Com- 
pany. Later. he was a member of the 
law firm of Rand, Vinton & Wakefield 
In 1906 he was selected as associate 
counsel and director of the John Han- 
cock, and in 1918 was elected third vice- 
president, now being advanced to the 
position of second vice-nresident. He 
is also general connsel of the Comnany 
and chairman of the finance committee. 

Mr. Nason became associated with 
the Companv in 1892. In February, 
1902. his ability was recognized by ap- 
pointment as second assistant secre- 
tary, from which position he has stead- 
ily advanced and was made fourth vice- 
president in 1920. and now third vice- 
president and director. 

Mr. Brock became a member of tho 
Home Office staff in 1887 A vear 
later he decided to enter the agency 
field and started in Boston with the 
Weekly Premium denartment. He re- 
ceived several promotions until finally 
he became Sunerintendent of the Boston 
district in 1894. Tn 1903 he azain be- 
came identified with the Home Office 
executive department ag Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies, Tn 1917 he 
was made Sunerintendent of Agencies 
and in 1920 fifth viee-nresident. from 
which nosition he new advances to 
fourth vic>-president. He is associated 
with Mr. Faton in the management of 
the agency department. 





GREATEST INSURANCE TEXT 
Ecclesiastes ix:11, 12 


The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread 
to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favor to men of 
skill; but time and chance happens to 
them all. Man also knoweth not his 
time: as the fishes that are takén in an 
evil net, and as the birds that are 
cavght in a snare: so are the sons of 
men snared in an evil time, when it 
falleth suddenly upon them.—Travelers 
Protection. 





The Columbus Mutual Life had $1. 
244,875 in paid-up business during De- 
cember. This is slightly less than the 
business recorded for the corresnondine 
month of 1920, when $1,305,875 was 
placed on the books. 
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Knapp Here; Talk Of 
Temperance Company 


BEING: ORGANIZED IN WEST 





Offices Leased in Chicago; Prominent 
Abstaining Business Men Buy 
Stock; Reasons for Company 





John D. Knapp, formerly of New 
York, now located in Chicago, and 
active in the organization of the Na- 
tional Temperance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was in New York this week. He 
has interested a number of prominent 
men in the organization, and about 25% 
of the capital stock of $100,000 has 
already been sold. Practically all of 
the subscribers are in Chicago, which 
will be the headquarters of the com- 
pany. Offices have already been leased 
at 30 North La Salle street. The bal- 
ance of the stock, Mr. Knapp said, will 
be scattered widely among abstainers 
throughout the United States. 

When Mr. Knapp was asked regard- 
ing the field of operations of such a 
company as the National Temperance 
Life, he said: 

“There are two kinds of abstainers, 
the voluntary and the involuntary. The 
voluntary abstainer leaves liquor alone 
from principle, and their number was 
sufficient to amend the constitution. 
This is a nation under national prohibi- 
tion, but the abstainer is required to 
buy his insurance upon the same basis 
as the man who drinks. Thus, there 
is a discrimination against the volun- 
tary abstainer. 

“Here is where the National Tem- 
perance Life comes in. This company 
will insure abstainers only, and as they 
are a better risk than the drinkers by 
approximately 30% of the mortuary ele- 
ment of the premium (which is prac- 
tically 10% of the gross premium), the 
abstainer is entitled to the advantage 
which these figures show belong to 
him. In the National Temperance Life 
he will receive this benefit through 
increased dividends. 

“Admitting that there is a place for 
the National Temperance Life on the 
basis of logic the pertinent question 
is, Who is behind the company? Promi- 
nent in the organization of the National 
Temperance Life are George S. Albaugh, 
president and general manager of the 
$2,000,000 corporation which manufac- 
tures the Butterfly Cream Separator, 
Butterfly Electric Washing Machine 
and cuts gears for all classes of ma- 
chinery; Guy S. Burtis, president of 
the James A. Brady Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, @ man, by the way, who carries 

$250,000 on his own life; Stuart S. Crip- 
pen, owner of the L. B. Allen Co., 
Chicago, a leading manufacturer of sold- 
ering fluxes; Harwood Frost, president 
of the Brown-Portable Conveying Ma- 
chinery Company, Chicago, which does 
business in more than fifty foreign 
countries; Wirt W. Hallam, formerly a 
leading lumber man of Georgia and 
now of Chicago; Dr. Stuart Johnstone, 
a well-known Chicago physician; Henry 
Clay Jones, who was a leader in the 
Wholesale dry goods business; David 
Nelson, an Illinois business man, and 
Vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Wilmette, Ill.; Frederick 
Porter, a Chicago importer and jobber; 
Judge Rufus M. Potts, at one time in- 
Surance commissioner of Illinois; Fred 
A. Snow, active in the carbonizing and 
hardening of steel business, and presi- 
dent of the Fred A. Snow Company: 
Alonzo E. Wilson, owner of large news- 
paper properties in the Middle West. 

“You will thus see that most of the 
stock-owning personnel consists of busi- 
Ness men of large caliber and influence.” 

Mr. Knapp, the organizer, has been 
in the life insurance business twenty- 
five years, having had wide experience 
in both the executive and agency ends. 














HERE goes John Arkwright. 

“Friendliest man you ever saw. Made a small fortune just 

out of being friendly. I remember when he first came to 

town I’d lived on this block for ten years. We often walked 
down the street to business together. 

“One day we were late for the trolley,—it was just slipping 
by when Arkwright gave a loud whistle and waved his hand. The con- 
ductor saw him and held up awaiting our arrival. 

“*What made him wait for you?’ said I. ‘I’ve lived here a dozen 
years and he never waited for me.’ 

“Arkwright smiled. ‘Ever smile and say “Good morning” to him 
when you get on his car?’ he asked. 

“‘No,’ said I, trying to remember, ‘can’t say as I ever did.’ 

“<“Try it some time,’ he said, with a dry chuckle. ‘I always do.’ 

“That’s the way with that chap always—never seems to be in too 
much of a hurry to be polite. 

“Stops Jones on the corner one day when the old man has his Air- 
dale out on a leash. Pats his head (the dog’s, I mean) and says, ‘Great 
pup you have there, Mr. Jones; wonderfully intelligent dogs, aren’t 
they? I used to own a few in Kentucky.’ 

“Nother time he sees Parker pushing his new kid around the block. 
‘Fine boy, isn’t he?—it is a boy, isn’t it?’ he says, and Parker admits 
it and agrees with him, you bet. 

“When John Arkwright sees a little kid with his fists in his eyes, 
bawling on the street corner, he doesn’t pass by like ‘the priest and the 
Levite’ on the ‘other side’; instead, he fishes a stick of gum, or a pencil 
stub out of his pocket and gets the youngster to stop hollering and inter- 
ested all over again in the good things of life. 

“When the church needs a little missionary money, or the Red 
Cross subscription comes along, there’s old John right on hand to do his 
share and the share the other fellow forgets to contribute. 

“He’s in the life insurance line, you know, and I reckon he gets 
more business than any other man in the State. 

“Folks are always saying, like I did, ‘There goes John Arkwright,’ 
and sending him to their friends. 

“Nobody knows what his politics are, he never discusses ’em; and 
although he goes to the Presbyterian church, he’s got a barrel of friends 
among the Catholics and the Jews, and as for that old Confucian China- 
man on the corner, well, he swears by him. 

“Talk about the value of ‘good will’ in business; why, if the amount 
John Arkwright’s got in his system could be put up as collateral he’d 
be able to borrow the contents of the United States Treasury.” 

“Funny what a smile will do sometimes, isn’t it?” said I. 

My host shot a keen glance at me, “No, it isn’t,” he replied. 

“Do you remember the old story of how a violin once played under 
a bridge brought down the whole structure a total wreck? Some theory 
or other with reference to the power of certain ‘vibrations’ long con- 
tinued. Engineers say it’s not as impossible as it sounds;—maybe it 
could be done, you know. But a smile, a real, sincere, friendly smile, 
and the whole-hearted good will back of it like John Arkwright’s; why, 

it’s more of a power than Niagara Falls, and just as lasting.” 
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New Research Bureau 
Ready to Operate 
BOARD OF 


? 


FIVE TO ADVISE 





Major C. S. Yoakum, of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Director; John M. Holcombe, 
Jr., Business Manager 





The new Life Insurance Research 
Bureau, of Carnegie Institute, to be 
operated in conjunction with the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers, is 
about ready to commence. To insure 
close co-operation of member compan- 
ies a meeting will be held in the Union 
Central Life library on January 19. 
There a group of five company execu- 
tives will be chosen to act as an ad- 
visory board. 

The association has sent out a letter 
reading: “As announced at the No- 
vember meeting the new bureau will 
operate at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, where it will have the 
benefit of the wide experience in re- 
search which has been secured there 
since 1916, when the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research was organized. Since 
that date continuous and constructive 
study has been given the various prob- 
lems of American business by the In- 
stitute through its various co-operative 
organizations—the Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Bureau of Retail Selling, 
Bureau of Educational Research and 
the life insurance school. The study 
of life insurance has held a prominent 
place in those various lines of work 
since their origin, and it is fortunate 
that the life insurance companies have 
the opportunity to have their own 
bureau established at Carnegie Tech. 

“The present director of the Bureau 
of Personnel, Major C. S. Yoakum, will 
be the director of the Life Insurance 
Bureau. He has been at Carnegie in 
his present work for the past three 
years and has contributed much to the 
advancement of the study of the vari- 
ous personnel problems. His entire 
staff will also be available for consulta- 
tion. 

“In order that the companies inay 
have a man trained in life insurance 
to assist in carrying on the work the 
Association of Life Agency Officers has 
appointed John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
as business manager. A graduate of 
Yale and the Harvard Law School, he 
began his life insurance career in 1914, 
but remained only two years when he 
entered the army, first on the Mexican 
border and Jater in the air service dur- 
ing the war. Shortly after the Armis- 
tice he was sent abroad as one of the 
instructors in the Overseas Insurance 
School, and at the termination of that 
work he joined Herbert Hoover’s Amer- 
ican Relief Administration in Vienna. 
Returning from Austria he became 
manager of the Research Division of 
the Phoenix Mutual. He resigns that 
position in order to give his entire 
time to the new bureau. It will be 
his endeavor to create and maintain a 
close relationship between the bureau 
and the company members in order 
that all membeis may receive the kind 
of service best adapted to their needs. 
His experience guarantees to the new 
Bureau that its handling of problems 
will be Cone from the life insurance 
viewpoint in » manner aimed to give 
the best results possible.” 

The following companies have already 
become charter members: American 
Central, Atlantic Life, Connecticut 
General, Continental, Detroit, Equitable 
Society, Federal, Franklin, Guardian, 
Jefferson Standard, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National American, Na- 
tional Fidelity, National Guardian, 


Phoenix Mutual, Provident, Standard 
and Union Central. 
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Job E. Hedges to Wed 
Mrs. Ida Dutton, N. Y. 


CONGRATULATIONS 





POUR IN 





Fiance of Noted Counsel and After- 
Dinner Speaker is Well-Known 
Business Woman 





Job E. Hedges, counsel for the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
and a nation-wide celebrity, is to marry 
Mrs. Ida Jane Dutton. jut let the 
New York “Herald” tell the story: 

Job Elmer Hedges, lawyer, wit, polit- 
ical sage, and who has been introduced 
by more toast-masters probably than 
any other after dinner speaker in New 
York, is going to be married. His 
engagement to Mrs. Ida Jane Dutton, 
second vice-president of the League of 
Professional and Business Women, was 
made known Wednesday night at the 
Cafe Boulevard, but such is the capacity 
of the women for keeping good news 
out of print that the fact did not be- 
come public until last night. 

Mrs. Dutton received the felicita- 
tions of 300 women present and Mr. 
Hedges was elected an honorary mem- 
ber on motion of Mrs. Elizabeth Sears, 
president of the league. 

Mrs. Dutton is a widow and, in addi- 
tion to other activities, is business man- 
ager of the Women’s Exchange, and is 
widely known in welfare work in New 
York. Her home is at 130 East Sixty- 
seventh street. 

Mr. Hedges, born in Elizabeth, N. J., 
was graduated from Princeton in 1884. 
Many other universities have conferred 
degrees upon him. He was secretary 
to the late Mayor Strong, has served as 
a City Magistrate and Deputy Attorney- 
Jeneral of New York. His clubs are 
the Union League, University, Republi- 
can, Princeton, Players, Authors and 
Lawyers clubs. He was supposed to be 
a life member of the bachelors’ club, but 
is soon to retire from that organization. 





MORE DEPOSITS IN BANKS 
The New York “Herald” has been 
publishing am economic, industrial and 
legal survey of prohibition conditions. 
The array of tabulated facts differ so 
widely that little connection can be 
claimed between the economic condition 
of the country and the prohibition en- 
forcement. Mutual savings banks in 
New York State show a gain for the 
year both in the number of depositors 
and the amount of their deposits, as 
follows: 
Depositors, 1920.. 
Depositors, 1921.. 


3,770,482 
3,854,090 

Nom *83,608 
.. .$2,398,329,000 
. 2,648,251,000 


Gain or loss 
Deposits, 1920 
Deposits, 1921 





Gain or loss 
*Gain 


POWELL LUNCHEON GUEST 

Edwin T. Powell, of Grafton, W. Va., 
newly appointed supervisor for that 
state, was a guest at the December 
monthly meeting of the Home Office 
General Agents Club of the Philadelnhia 
Life Insurance Company. President 
Clifton Maloney of the Philadelphia 
Life in greeting the members of the 
club at the dinner which followed the 
business meeting elaborated upon the 
company’s business policy. “Do Fvery- 
thing Better Than Ever Before” was 
adopted as the Plico slogan for 1922. 


... *$249,922,000 








GET 731,% OF CLAIMS 

Widows and orphans of deceased 
members of the Catholic Relief and 
Beneficiary Association of Syracuse, 
N. Y., will receive 73%% of their claims 
according to the report of Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., Siate Superintendent of 
Insurance, which has been completed 
and sent to Arthur C. Mead, Clerk of 
Onondaga County, to be placed on file 
in his office. A first dividend of 60% 


was paid a few months ago. 


NEW SALES COURSE 





Being Prepared by General Agents’ 
Committee of Provident Life 
& Trust Co. 





A committee of general agents of the 
Provident L. & T., with the collabora- 
tion of the superintendent of agencies, 
has in preparation a sales course of 
which the following is an outline. It 
will appear in au series of nine leaflets. 

The first is a preliminary leaflet upon 
the dignity of iife insurance work and 
its opportunities. The idea is that this 
can be handed to a man'‘still undecided 
as to entering the business so that 
he can read it at his own home at 
his leisure and the argument presented 
will reinforce what the general agent 
has already told him in a personal in- 
terview. The other leaflets form a 
series. After the general agent has 
covered each subject, he can hand the 
new agent the leaflet which will en- 
able him to go over that particular 
topic until he has mastered the subject 
matter. The remaining leaflets follow: 

“The Reasons for Life Insurance.” 

“The Principles of Life Insurance.” 

“The Provident, Its Traditions and 
Ideals,” 

“Policy Contracts—the Rate Book, 
the Application and its Practical Use 

the Medical Department.” 

“The Convenience and Fitness of the 
Long Endowment.” 


ACCEPT WOMEN FOR DISABILITY 





John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Announces New De- 
parture; $10,000 Limit 





The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
decided to extend the disability and 
double indemnity clauses to women. 

The disability clause will be applied 
on the life and endowment plans for 
amounts not exceeding $10,000 up to 
and including 54 years ratable age. 

The clause will be applied on exist- 
ing policies on the lives of women on 
the same condition as men. The ben- 


‘efits will be granted only to business 


or professional women. That is, those 
who are actively engaged in any busi- 
ness or profession for compensation, 
gain or profit. This definition does not 
include housewives. 

As regards the double indemnity, all 
the conditions above enumerated apply 
except that housewives will be accept- 
able for the double indemnity if eligible 
from a medical standpoint. 





“Steps in a Sale.” 

“Prospects—How to get them sys- 
tematically—how to build up a clientele 
—how to meet objections.” 

“The Qualities That Bring Success— 
Tact, Pluck, Courtesy, Hard Work, etc.” 


PLEASED BY GROUP 





Secretary Civil Service Commission of 
Houston, Tex,, Writes Letter to 
Missouri State 





The city of Houstcen, Tex., is carrying 
$1,000,000 group insurance in the Mis- 
souri State Life, covering 1,000 em- 
ployes. The secretary of the Houston 
Civil Service Commission has written 
this letter to a general agent of that 
company: 

“We are happy to advise that the 
service rendered the city of Houston 
by the Missouri State Life is beyond 
the least criticism. Our dealings with 
them have at all times been most pleas- 
ant and we are very proud to have group 
insurance covered by their policy. It 
is indeed a great pleasure to have a 
connection with this very fine company. 

“On behalf of the Mayor and Council 
I wish to again say that everything con- 
nected with the group insurance of the 
Missouri State is most gratifying to the 
administration.” 





The Metropolitan Life has issued a 
group policy insuring 300 employes of 
the F. W. Dodge Company, the amount 
of the protection varying according to 
the term of service. The principal 
offices of the company are in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 








Home Office 
Building 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


“How much will it cost?” sooner or later interrupts every selling talk. Life Insurance 
Agents who can show the low net premium deposits of Union Central insurance need not 
evade this question. Estimates of future cost are best based on past performance. Union 
Central history is full of enviable records demonstrating that our policyholders have 
benefited over a long period of years on account of Union Central Low Net Cost. 


A policy which covers the entire period of the Company’s existence recently became 
a claim. The exhibit below shows how liberal dividends made possible a most remark- 
able return to this insured. 


Policy No. 11 Amount: $2,000 Age: 22 


Amount of Policy..............$2,000.00 


Period covered: Entire Company history 
1867—1921 


Premium $83.90 Plan: 10 Payment Life 


Total Gross Premiums.......... $839.00 
Total Dividends ............ ... 1,065.30 
Excess of Dividends over Premi- 

DE: évncdaceusscisaaneosecks Se 


For further information address 





A booklet further describing this interesting policy will be sent on request. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Additions purchased with $341.83 
EE nee cwtewcaute eas ous 
Dividends taken in Cash........ 


437.00 
556.86 





Total Cash received by Policy- 
holder and Beneficiary........$2,993.86 
Premium Deposits (less $166.61 
Dividends applied) ........... 672.39 


Excess Receipts Over Deposits. . .$2,321.47 
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New York’s Triennial 
Equitable Examination 
Report Has Been Filed 


SOME EXTRACTS OF - INTEREST 





Home Purchase Loans _ Described; 
Chilean and Argentine Policies 
Adjusted; Group Insurance 





The New York Insurance Department 
has completed its triennial examination 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The report was filed on December 29, 
1921. Some interesting extracts from 
the report follow: 





Value of Society’s Buildings 
Book value of the Society’s office 
buildings are $8,884,689. 





Convalescents’ Home 
In March, 1920, a special committee 
was duly authorized to purchase and 
maintain a convalescent home at Pow- 
erville, N. J., for Equitable employes. 
Buildings were opened early in 1921. 





Rule About Straight Loans 
The Society’s present rule on straight 
loans is not to loan more than 60% of 
the appraised value. The majority of 
the loans, however, are lower than 60%, 
except purchase money mortgages. 
Where the society operates its home 
purchase plan every effort is made to 
place residential loans on this plan at 
6% interest. 
‘ } 4 i y 


Loaning Money to Akron Home Owners 

During 1920 the Society carried as 
mortgage loans money loaned to the 
Akron Home Owners Investment Com- 
pany of Akron, Ohio, These loans were 
made on the investment company's 
note, secured by first mortgages on a 
number of individual homes mortgaged 
to the Akron Home Owners Investment 
Company and assigned to the Society. 
The finance committee authorized the 
investment of lump sums, based upon a 
specified list of homes submitted by the 
Akron Home Owners Investment Com- 
pany, mortgage to run three years at 
6% with annual payments on account 
of principal. 








French Loans 
Due to the French moratorium, in- 
terest past due on three mortgages has 
been extended on approval of the 
finance committee and is in accord with 
the ruling of the Arbitration Committee 
of France. A copy of the minutes of 
the proceedings of this body is held as 
the extension agreement. 
In each of the three cases the ap- 
praised values appear to permit of the 
increase. 





Where Farm Loans Are Located 

About 77% of the farm loans are 
located in Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and South Dakota. 

Farm loan borrowers are circularized 
for life insurance by the agency man- 
agers after the loans have been closed. 





Home Purchase Loans 
_ This branch of the mortgage loan in- 
vestments of the Society has been most 
active in the last three years and con- 
tinues to be so in 1921. 

Home purchase loans are made at 
6% interest and cover homes in over 
200 cities of thirty-five states of the 
Union; the majority of these loans are 
in the Southern states, 65%, or $10,- 
400,000, being invested in Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
hessee, West Virginia and Alabama. 

Collateral security in the form of life 
insurance policies, aggregating $18,504,- 
675, accompanies these loans made to 
December 31, 1920. The agency force 
of the Society is the medium through 
which this business is obtained; this, 
together with a lower rate of interest 
than is usually charged in the Southern 


states, accounts for the developmeat 
of the business to its present volume. 


While the average loan is about 
$2,600 and the details involved in each 
case are extensive, the combined re- 
turns from the loan and life insurance 
features appear to justify the invest- 
ments. It also aids the small home 
buyers and invests funds in localities 
from which its insurance business is 
derived. 

The Insurance End 

The loans run for a period of ten 
years, repayable in 120 equal monthly 
installments, These include interest at 
6% on the decreasing monthly balance, 
insurance premiums and a part of the 
principal. The extinguishment of the 
loan occurs at the end of the tenth 
year. Insurance may be continued aftor 
the loan is repaid. The insurance policy 
is assigned to the Society by the in- 
sured and beneficiary as additional co!- 
lateral for the loan and empowers the 
company at death of the insured to 
deduct the amount of loan outstanding 
and pay the balance of the insurance 
benefit to the beneficiary. 

Life insurance policies in connection 
with these home purchase loans are 
issued only on the life or endowment 
plans. After three years these policies 
have a cash value, which creates an 
additional security for the investment 
loan. Where an applicant for such a 
loan is not insurable, the Society will 
insure another member of the family 
and accept same as collateral. 

While the usual practice is to make 
home purchase loans on residences aud 
for amounts not exceeding $7,500, irre- 
spective of how high the value may run, 
several such loans appear on business 
properties for amounts of $20,000, $30,- 
000 and $50,000. These loans are ac- 
companied by life insurance for the 
same amount and are subject to monthi- 
ly repayments. The rule is to confine 
loans to 50% of the appraised value, 
with a maximum total amount in dif- 
ferent cities, 

During part of 1918, 1919 and up to July, 1920, 
the society as an inducement paid the ex- 
penses incidental to placing the loan on its 
books, namely, photo fee, appraisal fee and 
attorney’s fee. The total of such jtems aver- 
aged about 1% to 14% of the loan. Since July, 
1920, these expenses have been paid by the 
borrowers. The society assists the borrowers 
to keep these expenses as low as_ possible, 
especially the attorney’s fee. 

No commission is paid by the society or bor- 
rower for obtaining the loan. The agent's 
remuneration consists of the regular commis- 
siong on the life insurance only. 

The monthly amortization of the loan creates 
additional security for the society’s invest- 
ments. Practically 24% of the principal is paid 
at the end of the third year. 

Home purchase loans originate in a formal 
application signed by the borrower, with photo 
of the property and report by a local appraiser 
designated by the society. These loans are 








143% of liabilities 


A gain of 3% 


Net increase 12% 





Liabilities, - 
Only 70% of assets 


Excess of Assets, 


43% more than liabilities 


New Insurance, 


Insurance in Force, 








Continental Life Insurance Co. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PHILIP BURNET, President 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1921 


Admitted Assets, 


{ Capital, 
/ Surplus, 


Quality of Assets 


SSETS are invested approximately as follows: 54% in U. S. 

* Government Bonds, most of them bought at the market; 22% in 

first mortgages on real-estate with a pre-war value of at least twice 

each loan; 15% in policy liens within the reserve; 7% in county, munici- 
pal and railway bonds; and 2% in cash. 


$4,560,212 


3,195,100 





$651,010 ? 
714,102 § 


$1,365,112 


7,333,168 


39,377,753 

















submitted to the finance committee for author: 
zation and then follow the usual course, which 
includes reappraisal or inspection by the so- 


ciety’s salaried appraisers. 


The original 


ap- 


praisers usually are bankers, trust company 
officials or real estate men familiar with local 
conditions. They report directly to the comp- 


troller ot the society. 


Only five loans have been taken in under 
foreclosure. These properties have since been 


sold at a slight profit. 


Where the properties are sold by the owner 
or the loan repaid within the first three years, 
the society’s practice is to require the pay- 


ment of life insurance premiums in 


advance 


to complete the three-year period, and if the 


original expenses were paid by 


society, 


such expenses must be refunded to the society. 


Subsequent life insurance premiums 


ad- 


justed on the regular quarterly, semi-annual 


or annual basis. 











State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


4 Al toa | 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Has shown steady and consistent growth. 


Is progressive in every detail which is for the benefit of its policyholders 


and their beneficiaries. 


A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policy- 


holders and field force. 


An agency organization that is capable, and loyal, happy in the knowl- 
edge that the protection and service furnished by its activities are 


unexcelled. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 














Adjustments in Chilean and Argentine 
Policies 

The majority of the policies issued 
by the Society in Chile and Argentine 
provide for the payment of the prin- 
cipal sum in Chilean and Argentine cur- 
rency. The remainder call for settle- 
ment in sterling, dollars, francs and 
pesetas, according to the terms of the 
particular policy. Of the policies issued 
in Chile and Argentine, those requiring 
settlement in other than the legal cur- 
rency have always been held in the 
valuation at the approximate par value, 
in dollars, of the unit of payment. Thus, 
$5 was set up for the pound ster!ing, 
20 cents for the franc, etc, The remain- 
ing policies, with their benefits payable 
in legal currency, were at first regarded 
as equivalent to the dollar, unit for unit. 
Subsequently their basis was changed 
to 36% cents and 42% cents per units 
of Chilean and Argentine paper money, 
respectively. Between 1910 and 1918, 
policies issued with annual dividends 
were set up at 30 cents per unit of 
Chilean currency. 

At the time when this change was 
made in the bases of conversion, the 
annual dividend and non-participating 
classes were at once adjusted in the 
valuation, the actuary’s Hollerith card 
being properly changed. However, to 
have similarly adjusted the contracts 
with tontine dividends would have 
greatly complicated the keeping of the 
accounts of these dividend funds that 
had been maintained from year to year 
on the basis of the full 100% of the 
legal currency. It was, therefore, de- 
cided to retain this class of policies in 
the valuation on the original basis of 
equivalence between the dollar and the 
foreign unit of currency, and to put 
through an annual adjustment to cover 
the excess reserve. 

Further Change in 1918 

-In 1918 a further change was intro- 
duced on Chilean and Argentine cases, 
the sesqui American table being substi- 
tuted for the regular American mortal- 
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ity rates. This change also was made 
directly on annual dividend and non- 
participating policies and indirectly on 
those with tontine dividends. 


To obtain the net deduction from the regular 
reserve on account of the depreciation of the 
currency and the increase in the reserve rates, 
the Chilean and Argentine policies with ton- 
tine dividends were separately listed by the 
Society according to year of issue, policy num- 
ber, plan, age and amount of insurance. Both 
the regular and the sesqui-American reserve 
were then computed for each such policy, The 
total sesqui-American reserves multiplied by 
36 cents and 424 cents, respectively, gave 
the reserve liability that was required to be 
held on the classes in question. As, however, 
they had entered the valuation at 100% of tneir 
eurrency value and on the regular American 
table, the excess of the reserve on this latter 
basis over the above figure represents the ex 
tent of the deduction that should be made trom 
the »egular reserve. Ag each policy leaves the 
deferred dividend class to continue as an an- 
nual dividend or non-participating policy, the 
changes in the currency basis and mortality 
tables are made in the valuation, thus obviating 
the need for further adjustment, so that by 
19% the modification of the reserve because of 
the Chilean and Argentine policies will cease 
to exist. 

The examiner checked the list of Chilean 
and Argentine policies submitted to Albany 
against the actuary’s set of Hollerith cards on 
these countries. Test checks were made to 
verify the carrying of these contracts in the 
valuation at 100% of the legal currency. ‘lwo 
errors were: noted, decreasing the reserve lia 
bility by $2,954. 

Adjustment for Chilean and Argentine Policies 
Outstanding in 1920 

Additions Deductions 

CPOPRORE DING cémesenvevecseces $2,991 $1,153,964 

Argentine 42/2 7,788 2,026,207 


$3,180,171 
10,779 
Net deduction from regular reserve. .$3,169,392 
Annual 
The steady 


Dividend Business 

increase in the amount 
of annual dividend business is por- 
trayed in the following table, showing 
the amount of insurance in force for 








the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive. 
Annual Deferred Non-Par- 
Dividend Dividend ticipating 
a $1,263, 561,923 $415,433 894 $75,873,\1 
1918......++ 1,479,881,031 369 171,908 185,639 
Ss 1,882,841,444 316,435 321 71,627,166 
1920. ...+..+ 2,314,872,599 270,970,258 70,682,114 


To obtain its liability for the amount 
of annual dividends payable during 
1921, the Society compared the annual 


dividend disbursement for January, 
1921, with that made for the same 
period of 1920. The resulting ratio, 


applied to the amount of annual divi- 
dends declared for the whole of 1920, 
reported on a revenue basis, gave the 
amount that was expected to be dis- 
bursed during 1921 and which, there- 
fore, constituted the liability in ques- 
tion, 


The following table compares the an- 
nual dividends declared in 1918, 1919 
and 1920 with the estimates thereof 
shown in the annual statements for 
the preceding years: 

Declared 
(Revenue 
Basis) 


Excess of 
Estimated 


Estimated OverDeclared 






1918... .$7,620,000 $7,256,536 $363,464 
1919.... 7,600,000 7,442,670 157,330 
1920.... 7,975,000 7,842,827 132,173 


Liquidation of European Business 
In September, 1920, the Society 
started to liquidate its European busi- 
ness. Since December 31, 1920, the 
policies in force have been reduced as 
follows: 
Approximate Number 
of policies in 3 


a'orce 





September 3, 1921. 

Austria 40 
ERENT «FE ecccccccesccooccecsescees ooeklD 
Germany 203 
Italy 180 

Liquidation in Belgium and Turkey 
has just been started. The Society ex- 
pects to liquidate the small volume 
of business outstanding in Egypt, 


Greece, Tunis and Portugal. The So- 
ciety is also about to start a liquidation 
arrangement for the Scandinavian 
countries. ‘ 

The special deposits required by the 
foreign governments, consisting of office 
buildings and government bonds, have 
not been disposed of. : 

No new business is written in any 
foreign country except Great Britain 
and it will cease there this year. 


The Effect of Group Insurance on the 
Lay-off of Employes 

In March, 1920, the Equitable may be 
said to have taken steps to meet the 
effect of the business depression then 
more or less expected. In a letter to 
the Superintendent of Insurance, the 
actuary of the Society wrote, requesting 
permission to readjust premium rates 
for group insurance, stating, among 
other topics, as follows: 

“One wzonsideration that suggests that such 
a course would be desirable is that in the 
event of any particular employer’s business e1- 
tering upon a period of depression, where the 
number of employees was either stationary or 
decreasing, there would be a tendency for the 
average age to increase and this woyld auto- 
matically under present conditions reduce the 
margin of mortality savings which our rates 
were calculated to provide; whereas, if they 
were graded according to the actual run of 
present mortality experience by age, we would 
autcmatically receive a premium rate increased 
in the proper proportion.” 

The desired permission was obtained 
and the new rates became effective 
October 1, 1920, for new groups and 
from November 1, on such old groups 
as accepted thein. 


In November the increased number of 
terminations reflected the laying off of 
help. To retain the insurance on laid- 
off employes, the following inducements 
were offered, as shown by an extract 
from a letter to a group patron dated 
November 190, 1920: 


“The Equitable is willing to have the insur- 
ance continued on temporarily laid-off em- 
ployees for a period of three or four montis, 
even though in such period the employees may 
take up work elsewhere. This continuance is 
subject to the 


retention of the laid-off em- 
ployees’ names 


upon your roster and holding 
open their positions for them, providing they 
return to your active employ when needed. The 
monthly premiums during this period of lay-off 
are to be paid by you as they fall due. It 
will be necessary that a record of employees 
who are laid off be kept showing their names 
and the date of Jay-off. Should employees not 
return to your service when needed, the insur 
ance on their lives would be cancelled as of 
the date the request to return was made. If 
you do not desire to continue the insurance on 
laid-off employees we will terminate them as 
of the dates on which we receive your advices 
to this effect.” 

The above terms thus modify the re- 





next birthday to @ years. 


anteed by State Endorsement. 





BASIL S. WALSH, President 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are quar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts trom age 3 months 


JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 














Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 




















Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


se 








Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 











striction named in the policy that the 
insurance will continue in force only 
while the employe is in the employment 
of the group patron. 

Of the forty groups who have ae 





THAT COLLINS SERVICE PLEASES 





Oklahoma City. 


Issue $500,000 of 8% 


the country. 


IS proved conclusively by the fact that increased 
sales to insurance companies has made it necessary to 


Erect a Modern Fire-proof Home Office Building in 


Increase our Sales Office in Chicago and occupy quarters at 
205 North Michigan Avenue. 


Accumulative Preferred Stock, 
which becomes a first lien on the entire assets of the com- 
pany. This preferred stock participates equally with com- 
mon stockholders on all dividends paid in excess of 8% 
and may be retired at the end of three years at 104. 


Establish a Special Service Department for insurance 
clients, to co-operate with them in their work throughout 


Thirty-seven years without a dollar loss to any 
investor, or without anyone taking title to any loan 
sold them, commends this company to you. 





SALES OFFICE: 
205 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





THE F.B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America) 


“1921” 
The Largest Volume of Business in Its 37 Years 


HOME OFFICE: 
Oklahoma City 
Okla. 














i 
offered the above inducements, slightly 
more than one-half have consented to 
keep all or part of their laid-off em 
ployes insured. 











WHERE PROCEEDS ARE TAX FREE 
Usually, the proceeds of life insur- 
ance paid to individuals are not taxed 
under states inheritance tax laws, irre- 
spective of the amount of the policy. 
Thus, in addition to the direct bene- 
fits derived from the life insurance 
itself, the beneficiary indirectly profits 
by reason of the exemption of life in- 
surance from the state inheritance tax, 
says the Equitable Society’s “Agency 
Items.” Wisconsin and Tennessee are 
the exceptions to this general rule, but 
even Tennessee does not tax life insur- 
ance paid to direct relatives, including 
wife and husband. 
; In spite of the tax-free nature of life 
insurance payable to individuals under 
state laws, however, such laws actually 
affect a greater number of estates than 
does the Federal estate tax law. This 
is because of the fact that the exemp- 
tions allowed under the former are con- 
siderably smaller as a rule than under 
the latter, For instance, under the New 
York law, using as an example a wife 
and two children as beneficiaries under 
an estate of $50,000, the exemption is 
$5,000 for each, or a total exemption of 
$15,000, leaving a net amount of $35,000 
taxable. Under the Federal law, how- 
ever, there is no tax, as the exemption 
is $50,000. In most instances the 
amount of tax under the state laws ex- 
ceeds the Federal tax on all estates 
with assets of half a million or less. 
It is, therefore, of much importance 
that the possessor of an estate should 
be familiar with the deductions and 
exemptions allowed under the laws of 
the state in which he resides. 





TO HONOR PRESIDENT TALBOT 
Walter Le Mar. Talbot, president of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, will be tendered a compli- 


mentary dinner at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel in Philadelphia on Saturday 


evening, January 14. The dinner is 
given in celebration of the completion 
by President Talbot of forty years’ 


service with the Fidelity Mutual Life. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 

And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Letter Soliciting 
Term Insurance Risks 


FROM CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





Arguments Used By Goulden, Cook & 
Gudeon, Managers in New 
York City 





The Connecticut General’s managers 
in this city, Goulden, Cook & Gudeon, 


are using these letter in soliciting 
term: 
Dear Sir:—Two years ago an able 


business man remarked, “I have pro- 
vided for my family by investment in 
sound securities on which dividends 
are certain. My family is assured an 
annual income of from $.......... to 
from my stocks alone.” 

This man is now dead. A number 
of companies in which his money was 
invested passed their dividends this 
spring. The wif? in order to live has 
been forced to sell securities at far 
below their book value and the end 
is not yet in sight. If low cost Emer- 
gency or Commercial Insurance had 
been secured this would have been un- 
necessary. 

We would like to explain to you our 
“Hard Times” plan of conserving the 


actual value of investments by pro- 
tecting your estate or your business 


with a Commercial Policy; a policy that 
may be converted to a more permanent 
form of insurance without the loss of 
original premiums. 

May we send you the plan? 
sume no obligation. 


You as- 





Dear Sir:—When business is running 
along smoothly—when a man has plenty 
of money in the bank and few liabili- 
ties—he may be inclined to disregard 
the advantages of Life Insurance. 

But when conditions are uncertain— 
when there is a money shortage—when 
liquidation is difficult—then insurance 
provides the only safety. 

The affairs of most men would be 
much more difficult to adjust today than 
during the prosperous days of 1919 and 
1920. Men need insurance more today 
than they have for many years. To- 
day’s problem is to carry sufficient in- 
Surance at the lowest possible cost. 
This problem has been solved by is- 


Remittance for An 
Over-Due Premium 


COURT DECIDES 





FOR COMPANY 





Policy Had Lapsed, and Company Ad- 
vised Assured to Take Restoration 
Steps 





Among recent interesting legal de- 
cisions, digested by the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, is one on the holding 
“in suspense” of a remittance for an 
overdue premium. This is the case of 
Nelson vs. Mutual Life, Supreme Court 
of Montana, 190 Pac. Rep. 927. 

After the policy. had lapsed the man- 
ager for the territory wrote the insured 
a letter calling attention to the lapse 
and urging him to take steps to restore. 
The insured then forwarded check for 
the amount of the premium, which was 
placed “in suspense” by the company 
and a letter written to insured inform- 
fing him of this fact and explaining 
the necessity of a satisfactory certifi- 
cate of health. No attention was paid 
to this letter. 

Company Again Wrote 

A few weeks later the company again 
wrote, calling attention to the neces- 
sity for a certificate of health and stat- 
ing that if it were not received by a 
certain date the remittance received 
would be refunded. A few days after 
the second letter the insured died. 
Claim was made under the policy on 
the ground that, the receipt and re- 
tention of the money was a waiver 
of the forfeiture. 

The court held: “Our opinion is that 

the policy had lapsed, that the letters 
addressed to the insured clearly nega- 
tived a waiver of the forfeiture com- 
mitted by the insured, and that the 
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suing Temporary, Emergency or Com- 
mercial Insurance. 

The rate is low—the protection is 
complete—the policy may be converted 
without loss to a more permanent form 
of insurance as times improve. 

Our “Hard Times” Insurance plan has 
proved of interest to many men of 
marked business ability. 

May we send you the plan? 
assume no obligation whatever. 


You 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 
Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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judgment and order refusing plaintiff a 
new trial should be and are affirmed.” 
Extract From Opinion 
An extract from the opinion is: “To 
work a restoration of the policy two 
things were necessary under its pro- 
visions: proof of insutability satisfac- 
tory to the company, and a tender of 
the overdue premium and interest from 
the time of default. Assuming that by 
retaining the check the company waived 
the interest on the overdue premium, 
evidence that it did not waive produc- 
tion of the health certificate, as the 
policy required, is furnished in the 
three letters addressed to the insured, 
advising him that the policy had lapsed 
and that the health certificate was a 
condition precedent to the restoration 

of his rights in the premises.” 





SHOULD STUDY IMAGES 





Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Psy- 
chology at Indiana University, 
Writes Book on Buyers 





Harry Dexter Kitson, professor of 
psychology at Indiana University, has 
written a book, dealing with the psy- 
chology of salesmanship, entitled “The 
Mind of the Buyer,” published by The 
MacMillan Company. The discussion 
contains a tabulation of various tend- 
encies in advertising which are taken 
to indicate certain trends of thought 
in the minds of the buying public. The 
new material is interwoven with old 
principles of psychology in much the 
same way recommended by the author 
for creating a demand for any new 
commodity. 

The mental stream of the buyer is 
divided into six stages: attention, inter- 
est, desire, confidence, decision and 
action, satisfaction. The age-old super- 
stition concerning mystic psychology is 
decried and an appeal made to the 
general reader to turn to the modern 
laboratory method of determining the 
underlying causes for similar reaction 
of all human minds in response to 
similar stimull. eae tn 

“Mere bald, brutal repetition goes far 
in attracting attention,” he says. “One 
explanation, for this is the assertion by 
some psychologists that man is innatelv 
credulous, that he is inclined to accent 
as true every statement he hears. In 
the course of experience, however, the 
adult person develops inhibitions which 





make him sophisticated and resistant. 
To overcome this resistance requires 
considerable battering. Repetition also 
influences memory. 

“State the new in terms of the old. 
The seller should study images and 
use only those which have pleasant 
associations. Though confidence is 
usually regarded as an intangible as- 
set—it has a real existence; and its 
value may be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. 

“Concentrate the attention of the 
buyer upon the one suggested idea. Do 
not merely endeavor to keep out of his 
mind any distracting ideas but, go fur- 
ther and divert his attention from even 
his own mental processes. Keep him 
from being introspective. He should 
be oblivious to the fact that he is 
being suggested to.” 





$4,000,000 GAIN 





Goulden, Cook & Gudeon, of Connecticut 
General, Had Remarkable 
Record in 1921 





One of the best general agency gains 
in the country was made last year by 
Goulden, Cook & Gudeon, of the Con- 
necticut General. They paid for $18,- 
600.000, an increase of more than $4,- 
000,000 as compared with 1920. With 
the new disability features of the Com- 
pany, Goulden, Cook & Gudeon look for 
another great year. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE EXTENSION 

In a talk before the Life Insurance 
Medical Directors Dr. Augustus S. 
Knight, medical director of the Metro- 
politan Life, told of that Company’s 
experience with the Life Extension In- 
stitute, showing that for the $40,000 
the Company paid the Institute for the 
pol'cyholders examined during 1914 and 
1915 the cutting down in the mortality 





of this group saved the Company 
$127,000. 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Orchard 


House, 2 & 4 Great Smith street, West- 
minster, London, are publishing a book 
entitled “Insurance Against Unemploy- 
ment with Special Reference to British 
and American Conditions.” 


The poorest policy is to let a policy 
lapse, says the New York Life. 











Incorporated 1851 





MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Recor. of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


| New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 








\ Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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Insuring the Child’s College Education 
By ALICE LAKEY 


Special Representative on Insurance of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


This tepott has been issued by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
thousands of copies have been distributed. i 


Many 














“On the diffusion of Education among 
the people rests the perpetuation and 
preservation of our free institutions.” 

—Daniel Webster. 

Never before has it been so abso- 
lutely essential as it is now that the 
child should be given the opportunity 
to acquire a good education. The de- 
mands of business make it imperative 
that the young man be well educated. 
If this is the case in the business 
world it is the same in social life. The 
men and women today in public and 
private life who wield the greatest in- 
fluence upon their associates, who are 
looked upon as leaders in great public 
movements for the betterment and up- 
building of the communities in which 
they live, are almost without exception 
men and women of education and cul- 
ture. 

Who Will Attain Eminence? 

Examining the names of 10,000 men 
and women named in Who’s Who, the 
first edition, one finds that out of the 
list 5,990 were college graduates; of 
the other names 39 had no schooling, 
1,008 only common schooling, and 1,545 
had had High School training—Only 
31 persons out of five millions of un- 
educated men and women are named. 
But this is not all. Looking again 
we find that out of 33,000,000 with a 
common school education only 808 were 
entitled to mention in this list, while 
1,245 out of 2,000,000 high school pupils 
and 5,768 out of one million men and 
women who had had college or univer- 
sity training were entitled to be men- 
tioned in a Who’s Who list. 

Percentage of College Graduates 

Figures are also quoted to show that 
only one per cent of American men are 
college graduates and yet out of that 
one per cent we find this list: 

55% of the Presidents; 54% of the 
Vice-Presidents; 62% of the Secretaries 
of State; 50% of the Secretaries 
of the Treasury; 36% of the Members 
of Congress; 69% of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court; 67% of the Attorneys 
General. 

This is conclusive evidence of the 
value of academic training if one wishes 
to leap ahead of his fellows in the 
race for success in life. Federal sta- 
tistics show that in 1914 out of the 
total school population of this country 
91.41 per cent were in elementary 
schools; 6.82 per cent in secondary 
schools, and only 1.77 per cent in the 
high schools. The statistics also show 
that in the fifth grade more than 
2,200,000 pupils were enrolled while in 
the high schools the number had di- 
minished to 208,000. Statistics on age 
attendance prove that from 10 to 14 
years of age 97% of the school popula- 
tion was enrolled, but from 18 to 20 
years of age this had fallen to 4.73%. 

The effect of higher education may 
be gauged by a report made by the 
Western Electric Company, which 
states that fully 90% of college men 
in their employ make good, while only 
10% of the men do who have left school 
after completing grammar grades or 
high school. 

The Greatest Enemy of the Child is 
Poverty 

Statistics having shown that a larger 
percentage of men with college or uni- 
versity training achieve distinction in 
life, they also indicate that these men, 
as a rule, earn more money. The 
average pupil who leaves school at the 
age of 14 is only able to earn half as 
much as the one who stays four years 
longer. 

With these facts in mind a parent 
may well ask how can I make sure 
that my child will have the advantages 


of a higher education? “I may fail in 
business, or death may come before my 
financial future and that of my family 
is secure. What shall I do to safe- 
guard the educational future of my 
child and provide him with the educa- 
tion essential to his financial future?” 
Let Insurance Answer 

Life insurance offers a sure, safe and 
unfailing method by which you can 
make financial provision for your child’s 
college education. The plan is simple. 
It is practicable. 

The average boy or girl enters col- 
lege at 18 years of age. If the father 
or the mother takes out a 10 or 15 
year endowment policy when the child 
is 3 years old there will be an income 
to pay the college expenses in whole 
or in part for the four years. The 
sum depends, of course, on the amount 
of money for which the parent insures 
his life. The expense also depends on 
this and on age of parent. Arrange- 
ments can be made with almost any 
good insurance company to write an 
educational endowment policy. 

You put in year by year a compara- 
tively small sum of money. At the 
end of the ten or fifteen years the 
principal is secured without further 
payments. In other words, by making 
certain smal] sacrifices for a few years 
the great business of paying your son’s 
or your daughter’s college expenses is 
taken care of. 

What Will It Cost? 

The annual expense depends on the 
age of the insured. For instance, if a 
father, aged 25, with a son aged 3, takes 
out an educational endowment pplicy 
it will cost him approximately $230.20 
annually. This policy can carry with 
it a disability clause so that if the 
father should become disabled the poli- 
cy will run on by itself without further 
payments for the remaining years. 
When the child reaches 18 he will be- 
gin to receive an income of $89.44 a 
month for four years. 

In another company if death comes 
to the insured within sixty days after 
an accident the amount of insurance 
paid to the estate will be doubled. In 
another company if the father at the 
age of 35 insures his life ‘for his son’s 
college expenses at the end of fifteen 
years the son can receive in four annual 
payments of $500 each, the total of 
$2,000. He can also be entitled to what 
is called term insurance for $2,000, ter- 
minating when he is 30 years old. This 
in turn, prior to age 28; can be con- 
verted into another form. In case of 
death of the child before he ia of col- 
lege age certain companies return the 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY ? 


The reasons are many 

First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 

We can give good men good territory 
interested, 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


address 























Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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premiums to the parent, others make 
different arrangements. 

Yale University has issued figures 
showing that the majority of students 
can pay their expenses on $1,200 an- 
nually. If a policy’ is taken out for 
$4,000 when the son is 3, by the time 
he is 18 the income essential for his 
needs will be available each year. Any 
parent can ascertain for himself what 
the cost will be by making application 
to, one of the life insurance companies 
or a reliable agent. 

Thrift 

The insuring of the parent’s life for 
college expenses is one of the greatest 
inducements to thrift ever planned. 
There are few families of moderate 
means that could not reduce expenses 
from $150 to $200 annually, if stimu- 
lated by the thought that this self de- 
nial would enable the child to secure 
a broader education and give him a 
better chance in life’s arena. Again 
the payment of the -semi-annual pre- 
mium can be used to teach the child 
thrift as soon as he is old enough to 
comprehend saving. Give him a bank, 
marked “college expenses.” Teach him 
to save his spending money for the 
worth while future. If a family. can 
save only 48 cents a day from their 
present expenditures, set it aside daily, 
at the end of fifteen years the insur- 
ance company can pay the son $750 
annually for four years. Such a policy 
calls for a yearly deposit of $155.85. 

Is This Worth While? 

Will the 2,000,000 women bound to- 

gether as the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs take up this question 
of Underwriting the College Education 





1867 


THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


1921 








Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: 





Home Office, Des Moines 








of the Child? The next generation will 
reap the benefit. The boy or girl with 
college training bas 800 times the 
chance of distinguishing himself that 
one has with only elementary educa- 
tion. Which class do you prefer for 
your child? 

“Every man who through ignorance, 
lack of training, or by reason of any 
other hindering cause, is producing or 
earning only half as much as he ought, 
by his inefficiency is making everybody 
else in the community poorer.” 

Let insurance help you to make your 
child a power in your community. 





NEW EQUITABLE AGENCY 





Alexander E, Patterson of Pittsburgh 

Comes to 120 Broadway, 

New York 

Alexander E. Patterson, until Janu- 
ary 1 secretary of the E. A. Woods 
Agency, Pittsburgh, nas been appointed 
an agency manager for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Mr. Patterson 
went to work in the offices of the 
Woods Agency in March, 1908, and held 
several positions there. He served 
twenty-seven months in the army, four- 
teen months in France, and was dis- 
charged as a major of field artillery. 
The new agency is located in the Equit- 

able Building, at 120 Broadway. 





ANNUITY RULING 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued this ruling relative to annuities 
and insurance policies: 

“A single payment endowment life in- 
surance policy issued subsequent to 
February 28, 1913, and which has al- 
ready matured, is payable pursuant to 
its provisions in 240 monthly install- 
ments to the son of the insured. The 
installments beginning with the 
are to be increased by such dividends 
as might be apportioned thereto. The 
insured is living. 

“Held, that the policy is a gift to the son 
and that that part of each installment 
which represents the cost of the policy 
to the donor is not taxable income, but 
that that part of each installment which 
represents the gain derived by him or 
dividends apportioned to the _ install- 
ment should be returned as taxable in- 
come. (Also sec. 213(b), art. 73).” 











DISABILITY ANNOUNCEMENT 

The National Life of the U. S. A. is 
issuing policies providing for life in- 
demnity for total or partial disability 
for accident as well as for non-confin- 
ing illness for life if so long disabled, 
for an additional premium of 50% over 
the regular rate charged. This applies 
to all policies issued by the company. 
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Commercial Aviation 
Is Not Bad Risk 


FEW ACCIDENTS IN 1921 





1,200 Civilian Planes in. Operation; 
275,000 Persons Flew in U. S.; Big 
Field for Insurance 





Aviation insurance in the United 
States offers a big field to the progres- 
sive underwriter, and the many forms 
of coverage required in this fast- 
growing branch of transportation and 
travel should soon represent a hand- 
business. concerning 
the progress of commercial aviation in 
this country clearly indicate that flying 
is not the hazardous risk that popular 
thought would have it appear to be, It 
is a fact that there were relatively few 
accidents in aviation during the past 
year. 

At least 275,000 persons flew in civil- 
jan aircraft in the United States during 
1921, according to statistics compiled 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. Reports were made by 107 ope- 
rating companies for the Aircraft Year 
Book for 1922, and it is estimated that 
1,200 civilian p'anes were operated in 
this country last year, this being an in- 
crease of 20% over the preceding year 
in civ lian fivins and in the number of 
aircraft operated. 

One commercial company which ope- 
rates a number of lines reported that 
95,020 miles were flown, 6,814 passen- 
gers end 
carried without any accident to pilots, 
passengers or cargo. The United States 
Air Mail Service had a very successful 
year. Out of 7,659 trips projected 7.081 
were flown and a million and a half 
miles were covered and 45,000,000 letters 
were carried. Four planes made a trip 
from New York to Alaska and back, the 
same engines being used for the return 
trip, and not a thing went wrong on the 
entire trip. Such examples as these go 
to show what splendid progress is being 
made in aviation in this country. 

European governments are aiding 
civilian aviation very materially. Great 
Britain, Germany, France and many of 
the smaller nations are subsidizing com- 
mercial aerial transportation, The most 
powerful aerial lighthouse in the world 
has been erected in France to assist 
night flying over the princinal airway. 
It is said to have a biilion candlepower 
and can be seen by aviators more than 
200 miles away, 

Better Field for Insurance 

During the past year many improve- 
ments were made in the design of air- 
Planes and in the engines. Now that 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America has been organized, it is 
safe to assume that there will be consid- 
erable progress in connection with Fed- 
eral regulation and iu the matter of 
terminal and emergency landing sields. 
Properly prepared and marked landing 
fields, conveniently located along estab- 
lished airways, meteorological service 
with the radio telephone between the 
pilot and the ground, and rigid inspec- 
tion of planes will all help to lessen the 
dangers of landing. 

As aviation develops in this country 
the hazards are decreasing. All im- 
provements which tend to lessen the 
danger of forced landings and to re- 
move the hazard of fire also tend to les- 
8en the collision and fire hazards from 
the standpoint of aviation insurance. 
Perfections in the engine and plane con- 
struction are making the “ships” a bet- 
ter risk for liability and accident insur- 
ance. More care in the housing of the 
machines will lessen the danger of dam- 
age under windstorm coverage. With a 
central bureau to gather statistics it 
will now be possible to begin to obtain 
statistical data on the pilots and the 

ships,” thus furnishing the underwrit- 
ers with some much-needed information 
for the proper rating experience in this 
hew field of insurance. 


some Statistics 


29,002 pounds of carg9 were 


Latest Figures Of 
Company Writings 


RETURNS OF MANY SECTIONS 





Equitable Society Paid for $427,000,- 
000, Exclusive of Group; John 
Hancock Ordinary $125,000,000 





The regular paid business (exclusive 
of group) of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society for 1921 amounted to 
$427,000,000, 90% of the phenomenal re- 
sults of 1920. President Day said this 
week: “This is a high tribute to the 
energy and industry of our splendid 
field staff, in view of the disordered 
world business conditions prevailing in 
1921. This result is to me very satis- 
factory and I thank each representative 
for his contribution thereto.” 

The Travelers paid for $474,600,000 
of new life insurance in 1921. 

Southern States Life—Paid for busi- 
ness of this company 1921, is $6,784,184. 

Fidelity Mutual Life—This company 
says: “Our paid new business for 1921 
amounted to $40,523,960, Our insurance 
in force on December 31, 1921, was $222,- 
817,348. Our net gain, $18,837,287. 1 
might add that our new paid business 
this past year was 92.5% of the figures 
for 1920.” 

Connecticut General—Actuarial de- 
partment replies as follows: “Our paid 
for business for 1921 is $117,922,256. 
This includes $32,982,477 of group insur- 
ance. The insurance in force on De- 
sember 31, 1921, was $410,238,134. This 
includes $73,106,546 of group insurance. 
Our assets have not yet been accurataly 


computed but are approximately $37,- 
500,000.” 

Southwestern Life, Dallas—Paid for 
business, $26,325,572; assets, $10,315,- 
581. § 


Northwestern National Life—Paid for 
business, $34,775,000. 

Columbus Mutual Life—Paid for busi- 
ness, $10,966,553; admitted assets, 
$3,220,939. 

Jefferson Standard Life—Paid for 
business, $40,886,800; ledger assets, $16,- 
171,847; estimated admitted assets, 
$17,120,000. 

Equitable Life of Iowa—Paid for busi- 
ness, $53,991,462; insurance in force 
December 31, 1921, $286,934,616; ad- 
mitted assets December 31, 1921, $39,- 
234,839. 

American Bankers, Chicago—Paid fer 
business will approximate $4,100,000. 

Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind.— 
Paid for business, $4,740,000. 

Fort Worth Life—Paid for business, 
$2,671,115; admitted assets, $2,043,308. 

Detroit Life—The company says: 
“The Detroit Life reports a total of 
new business paid for during 1921 of 
$9,844,000, an increase of $2,263,000, or 
29.7% over 1920. The December record 
of paid for business was $1,116,000, the 
largest business done in any single 
month with one exception in the his- 
tory of the year. 

“The total in 1921 compares with 
$5,205,000 of paid for business in 1$19, 
an increase of $4,639,000, or 89.2% over 
1919. The insurance in force December 
31, 1921, is $27,550,000, an increase of 
$5,546,000 during the year.” 

Missouri State Life—Estimated paid 
for business, including revivals and in- 


creases for 1921, $100,000,000. This ia- 
cludes group insurance. 
Scranton Life—Paid for business 


estimated at $26,750,000; admitted as- 
sets will approximate $4,750,000. 

Gem City Life—Assets, $465,000; new 
business paid for $1,558,001; insurance 
in force December 21, 1921, over $5,000,- 
000. 

American Central Life—Paid for busi- 
ness, $30,600,000. 

LaFayette Life—Estimated paid for 
business, $3,250,000; in force, $16,456,- 
000; estimated assets, $2,450,000. 

Union Central Life—Paid for busi- 
ness, $107,319,351. 
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‘We Are Going Forward”’ 


There is room in our organization for well equipped leaders. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Address Dept. E 


This is our slogan for the 
months ahead in 1922. 


The Expansion Program, of 
this, “the fastest growing big 
Life Insurance Company in 
America,” is rapidly devel- 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











oping. 


There are many interesting 
factors which have made pos- 
sible our achievement. Send 
for “Company Booklet,” it 
tells the story. 





Home Office 
Saint Louis, Mo. 























United States Life—Paid for busi- 
ness, $2,620,136. 

National Life & Accident—Ordinary 
department paid for business will ap- 
proximate $10,000,000; assets will ap- 
proximate $7,000,000 

National Life Insurance Company of 
Vermont—“The agents of the company 
during the year paid for 16,430 policies 
representing new insurance of $50,453,- 
617, and the insurance in force at the 
close of the year amounted to $333,894,- 
264. The new business exceeded that 
of 1919 and was 82% of the 1920 issues.” 

Illinois Life—-Paid for business, $10,- 
000,000; assets $138,000,000. 

Great Southern Life—Paid for busi- 
ness,. $16,661,198; assets more than 
$10,000,000. 

John Hancock—Estimated new ordi- 
nary business is $125,000,000. 

Federal Union Life—Paid for busi- 
ness, $4,563,963; admitted assets De- 
cember 31, 1921, over $1,000,000. 

Columbian National Life—Paid for 
business, more than $27,000,000; assets 
approximately $22,000,000; in force over 
$150,000,000. 

International Life—Paid for business, 
$32,360,882; assets, $17,500,000. 

American Life Reinsurance—Paid for 
business, $14,889,735; in force, $27,146,- 

8. 

Massachusetts Mutual — Company’s 
delivered business exceeded $132,000,- 
000. 

National Fidelity Life, Sioux City— 
Paid for business estimated at $15,010,- 
000; assets, $1,180,000. 

The Pacific Mutual Life estimates its 
paid for business at $81,500,000. 

Bankers Life, of Nebraska—written 
and reinstated business approximately 
$8,082,000; assets approximately $20,- 
000,000. 

Minnesota Mutual Life, which was 
one of the few companies to maintain 
its dividend scale during the period of 
influenza and war mortality, says to 
The Eastern Underwriter: “In addi- 
tion to maintaining that scale for the 
current dividend year the company has 
set aside a special mortality and se- 
curity fluctuation fund of $125,000. and 
has also added to its net surplus, $115,- 
452.46, these two funds together making 
a total surplus protection of $693,240.34 
which is more than 8% of the total 
liabilities. The fund set aside for an- 
nual dividends and held for future ap- 
portionment on deferred dividend poli- 
cies amounts to $516,718.18, thus mak- 
ing the total surplus to policyholders, 
$1,084,598.82, exclusive of the mortality 
and gecurity fluctuation fund of 
$125,000.” 





APPOINTS JOHN W. NASH 
John W. Nash, of Blackstone, Va., 
has been appointed general agent of 
the George Washington Life with su- 
pervision of that part of the state 
lying practically East of the Shenan- 
doah Valley and extending to the coast. 
Mr. Nash has had extensive experience 
and is widely and favorably known 

throughout the State of Virginia. 
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The Pre-Approach 
and Entering Wedge 





| By PAUL K. JUDSON, of Duryea & Finley, Penn Mutual, San Francisco 

















Life insurance salesmen would turn a 


much larger percentage of calls into 
interviews if they would give more 
thought to the Pre-Approach. The 


“Pre” in this case is short for prepara- 
tion, and the carefully prepared ap- 
proach will very often procure an inter- 
view where a call without any prepared 
approach will be unsuccessful. 

What is the object of the approach? 
Simply to put your prospect in as 
favorable a mental attitude as possible 
for your selling talk. The approach, 
then, is a detached procedure, entirely 
independent of the selling talk. When 
I say, “i'm Mr. Judson and I represent 


the Penn Mutual,” the prospect natu- 
rally and involuntarily assumes a de- 
fensive attitude. Why? Because he 
assumes tthat I have come to talk 


about death, which he doesn’t want to 
think about, and also about spending 
money, which he doesn’t want to do. 
A successful approach should start 
his train of thought on something 
pleasing, so that when I bring up the 
subject of life insurance it will be linked 
up in his mind with something pleas- 
ant, or advantageous, to him. 

The problem, then, is to make the 
prospect want to listen to what we 
have to say, and to prepare his mind 
to consider our suggestions fairly; in 
other words to establish a favorable 
background for the coming interview. 

It is evident, therefore, that the more 
carefully we prepare the approach the 


more successful it will be, and there- 
fore the less resistance we shall have 
to overcome in our selling talk. 


Factors of Approach 
In formulating the approach, several 
factors should be taken into considera- 


tion: 

First: Time, place and conditions. 
For example, if the prospect is in the 
habit of going to the bank at eleven 
o'clock that is a bad time to call. It 
is a good idea to time your call so 
that your interview will be concluded 
about eleven o'clock and you can sug 


gest that he drop in at the doctor’s office 
with you on his way to the bank. This 
should all be thought out carefully by 
the salesman in advance of the call. 

Second: The personality of the pros- 
pect. What is most likely to appeal 
to him? Will he respond readily to 
a sentimental appeal? He might be 
interested in a life income for a 


daughter when he feels very strongly 
that his son should shift for himself. 


Third: It is always wise to have 
certain conversational material on tap. 
This material should be of such nature 
that it can readily be “linked up” 
to the subject of life insurance. News 
items of current interest may be used 

also instances where insurance has 
actually benefited some members of the 
community. 

Fourth: Consideration of 
to be passed. 


obstacles 
These may be obstacles 
to social contact, such as getting by 
the office boy, or to the conduct or 
privacy of the interview, such as the 
presence of a third party, or finding 
your prospect too busy to give you 
proper attention. If we make full use 
of our imagination in our office before 
making the call we will be able to 
anticipate many of these obstacles and 
either evade them or use them as actual 
stepping stones to the conduct of the 
interview. 

Keeping in mind, therefore, that our 
problem in the approach is to put our 
prospect in a favorable mental attitude 
to hear our proposition, we can prepare 
our campaign in advance. First impres- 
sions are often the most lasting, and 
our prospect’s first impressions are 


formed during our approach. His atti- 
tude and bearing during the entire in- 


terview are liable to be governed by 
the impression made on him during 
the first two or three minutes. 
Examples 
There are two ways to make an ap- 
proach—direct and indirect. The first 
method has been called ‘disarming 


frankness.” “Il am just trying to get 
acquainted today—not selling insurance 
at all. IL want to meet you and I hope 
ultimately to be of service to you. Pos- 
sibly there is some unprotected point 
in your scheme of protection. May I 
ask a few questions with the idea of 
uncovering a few possible needs? TI'll 
think them over and possibly work out 
a program to meet them.” The policy- 
holder’s service card which Mr. Duryea 
and I worked out might be used as a 
basis for the questions you would ask. 
Mr. Duryea uses a form of this method 
of approach in his “one minute inter- 
view” preparatory to his sales talk on 
optional endowments 
Another example is: 


“How much 


life insurance do you expect to be 
carrying when you are 45 (or 50)?” 
And then, “Do you expect to take it 


all at once, or do you add a little every 
year or s0?” 

Another question not quite so direct 
would be: “Possibly some at least of 


your investments have depreciated in 
value. I came to show you how you 
can restore those values.” 


We have another type of indirect ap- 
proach called the “entering wedge.” 
Cne object of the approach is to start 
the prospect’s imagination going. At 
the time of your call his mind is prob- 
ably centered on his own business. His 
thoughts must be diverted from his 
own affairs, and the easiest way to use 
the analogy of the automobile is to 
take him from reverse into neutral and 
then into low, with the idea, of course, 
of closing the interview in high. Busy 
men must have their minds diverted 
and thoughtless men must have their 
minds focused. It is easier to divert 
vour prospect’s mind away from his 
business to something else in which 
he will be actively interested than it 
is to turn immediately to life insur- 
ance a subject in which he imagines 
he is not interested. The entering 
wedge is in no sense a selling argu- 
ment or a reason for buying insurance. 
It must, however, have an underlving 
link with the purpose of our call so 
that we may divert the subject to life 
insurance at the proper time. Enter: 
ing wedge may be either objects, actions 
or statements. 

News items from current papers, or 
magazines which will arouse self in- 
terest or curiositv are examples of ob- 
jects. An entering wedge for a talk 
on partnershiy insvrance might be the 
recent news item that after a vear or 
more of bickering between the surviving 
partners, and the familv of the de- 
ceased partner, the T & D Movie inter- 
ests had at last reached a satisfactory 
settlement. Other objects might be tax 
charts, marked paragraphs, advertising 


devices, statistics. ete. 

Diagrams or charts made in the 
presence of the prospect are one ex- 
ample of actions. Abstracting his 
vresent insurance is another. A house- 
hold budget may be sometimes used 


as a basis for an approach. 

Statements mav he manv and varied, 
and can he worked out by each nar- 
ticular salesman. One eastern under- 
writer has had great success with this 


onening: “Have you ten minutes to 
give to a discussion of the most im- 
portant thing in the world?” The 


prospect asks: “What is the most im- 
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portant thing in the world?” The sales- 
man, in order to get his prospect's 
viewpoint, comes back with: ‘“‘What is 
the most important thing in the world 
to you?” If the prospect answers, ‘My 
family,” the salesman turns the inter- 
view to income insurance; if the reply 
is, “My business,” they are off on a 
discussion of business insurance. 


Another opening is: “What one 


thing do you most want your son to 
have? Have you provided for it, no 
matter what should happen to you?” 


Another suggestion is: ‘What is the 
most valuable thing you can leave your 
children?” Your prospect doesn’t 
know. The answer is: “Their mother’s 
time.” But they can’t have the use 
of the mother’s time—the mother can’t 
hold the family together—if she is 
forced to be away all day earning her 
living. 

His Own Approach 

I have been trying out a 
of my own which I believe 
successful. I say: “I want about fif- 
teen minutes to discuss the soundest 
business proposition in the world.” He 
says: “What is it?’ My answer is: 
“A depreciation reserve for yourself.” 
Of course he wants to know what that 
means and I say: ‘Let me ask you 
this question: ‘If you were deriving 
your entire income from a manufactur- 
ing concern and you knew for certain 
that the productive value of the entire 
plant would be gone in twenty-five or 
twenty-six years, and the buildings and 
machinery worn out so that you could 
realize practically nothing on _ it, 
wouldn’t it be the part of wisdom to 
set up a depreciation reserve to re 
place the earning power which has been 
destroyed?” He savs, “Yes,” and I 
tell him that he is the plant and his 
earning power will be gone when he 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
sixty-five years of age, and I have a 
plan which will guarantee the deprecia- 
tion reserve. I believe that is a good 
entering wedge for a talk on optional 
endowments. 

Of course, an entering wedge that 
is carefully worked out can be used 
successfully on a great many prospects 
whose problems are similar; but the 
use of it presupposes a certain amount 
of information about your man. It is 
futile to talk depreciation reserve to 
a man approaching old age, and before 
offering to guarantee a college educa- 
tion for a boy, it is well to be certain 
that your prospect has a son. 

The entering wedge is particularly 
useful where you have enough informa- 
tion about a prospect to enable von 
to visualize a definite need for insur- 
ance to cover some particular week 
point. You can focus his attention with 
your opening remarks and then link 
up with your selling talk at the prover 
moment. 


new one 
will prove 


CO-OPERATE ON PAGE SPACE 

The Northern Indiana  Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has under- 
taken an instilutional advertising cam- 
paign, using a page every month in a 
Kort Wayne paper. <A considerable 
amount of live reading matter on life 
insurance is given prominence and 
each agent is provided with space for 
a small advertisement. The cost of 
the page is pro-rated among the mem- 
bers of the association. 





John Hancock Women Agents 

The Albany general agency of the 
John Hancock has two wemen agents 
who are successful, and General Agent 
Houze, of that city, has issued a chal- 
lenge to other general agents in respect 
to getting a woman agent’s name in 
the “John Hancock Signature’ Who's 
Who column. 





GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
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WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 











Has always extended reasonable 


to develop and hold theit business. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS | 











Here is a bit of insurance 
history which interested 
agents of the John Han- 
cock, showing how bread 
cast upon the waters may 
return after many days. 

In May, 1899, the Company issued a 
$1,000, 20-year endowment policy on 
which the insured secured a loan two 
years later, and the next year discon- 
tinued the payments of premiums, the 
policy then being converted into a paid 
up policy of $30.00 due at death or 
the end of the endowment period. 

In May, 1919, the policy matured 
and the Company made every possible 
effort to locate the insured in order to 
pay the amount due, but were unsuc- 
cessful. 

Quite recently the Company received 
an application for new insurance 
through another agency upon a party 
of the same name. By comparison of 
records identity was established, and 
a check covering the amount of the 
endowment was forwarded to the in- 
sured through the agency which had 
placed the new business. 

Upon delivery the agent says the 
insured was so appreciative of the Com- 
pany’s action that he increased his in- 
surance by $1,500. 


Bread 
Cast Upon 
the Waters 


ok ab * 
Arthur J. Shaw, Jr., 
Better to of Boston, had_ the 


Tackle 
Strangers First 


usual beginner’s luck 
in starting in the in- 
surance business. The 
sledding was so hard during the first 
month that there was a great question 
as to whether he should go on selling 
insurance or return to a salaried posi- 
tion which had reopened for him. Just 
at that time he sold a $5,000 twenty 
year endowment. The case came so 
easily and the commission looked so 
good for the time that was actually 
spent in getting it that Mr. Shaw saw 
plainly the possibilities of the insurance 
business. 

He started in Quincy, a suburb of 
Boston, on the straight canvass, and 
figured out that he had better meet his 
hardest problem first. He did not can- 
vass his friends, but relied entirely up- 
on getting his business from strangers. 
* * ” 

Ultimately every man 
who is solicited for life 
insurance asks the 
question, “What does it 


Is A Premium 
A Deposit? 


cost?” 

The proper answer is that it requires 
a deposit, says T'ravelers “Protection.” 

A distinction without a difference? 
Not at all! <A distinction with a very 
wide difference. 

When you cash a check you exchange 
the proceeds for a suit of clothes, for 
food. The goods belong to you, but 
the money passes to the man who sold. 
It is yours no longer. 

When you place it in a savings bank 
you simply transfer it from the hand 
that spends to the hand that retains, 
and afford it an opportunity to grow. 
You have transferred something that 
you might have spent and added it to 
your assets. The one name for this use 
of money is “denosits.” 

Insurance differs from a savings bank 
account in this: Life insurance guar- 
antees from the beginning the sum total 
of the deposits which you have set out 
to accumulate. The purely insurance 
Part of the policy secures that death 
shall make good the deposits not yet 
made. The permanent total disability 
part guarantees in place of a 3 to 4 
per cent annual income on the amount 
you have attained in a savings bank 
an annual income of 12 per cent on what 
you hoped to attain, without any im- 
bairment of the insurance. 


The John Hancock 
asks its agents if it 
has ever occurred to 
them— 

1. That we only live 
one day at a time? 

2. That only one man out of five can 
get old line insurance, and while you 
may be one of the five who can get it 
this week, you may be one of the four 
who can’t get it next week? 

3. That your breath and liabilities 
don’t end at the same time? 

4. That only one fire insurance policy 
in twelve hundred and fifty becomes a 
claim, but every life insurance policy 
is bound to mature? 

5. That a life insurance policy is a 
will that no lawyer can break? 

6. That sympathy is good for the 
widow but the company’s check is bet- 
ter? 

7. That the greatest protectionists in 
any country do the most towards pro- 
tecting their families? 

8. That the most worthless assets 
ever found in any man’s estate are his 
good intentions? : 

9. That you don’t mean to take the 
chances that by your lack of action, you 
let your family take? 

10. That the most modern experi- 
ments have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that there is no fuel equal to a life 
insurance policy for heating the widow’s 
cottage? 


Thoughts of a 
John Hancock 
Representative 


ADVERTISE FOR ACTUARY 
A large ad. in a British insurance 
paper says a “young, progressive life 
insurance company of Western Canada 
wants a young, progressive actuary.” 
Salary from $2,000 to $2,500. 





Procrastination burdens tomorrow 
with the problems of today, says the 
American Surety. 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to 1.00600 ” 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
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Assets 
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Payments to Policyholders.................... 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 






JOHN G. WALKER, President. 
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Buckner’s Tribute To 
Late Theodore Weil 


CHICAGO MAN’S CLOSE FRIEND 





His Brother Also a Large Producer; 
Helped Found $200,000 Club of 
New York Life 





The death of Theodore Weil, of 
Chicago, member of the Old Guard of 
the New York Life, a company in 
whose service he spent forty-two years, 
has drawn from his life-long friend, 
Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president of 
the company, this memorial: 

“Sad is the death of a life-long friend 
and business mate. The Weil brothers, 
Theodore and Morris, now of Chicago, 
together with the writer began as 
youngsters in the office of my father, 
Walker Buckner, Sr., in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, way back in 1880 and have 
enjoyed a continuous and intimate aa- 
sociation in the field work of the Com- 
pany ever since. The Weils grew by 
steady sterling methods to be big indi- 
vidual producers, prominent in this 
Company, and in the wider field of 
insurance writing. The relations be- 
tween us have been of the closest and 
friendliest character during more than 
40 years, a longer period than is given 
to most men to work together and 
enjoy each other. And now my friend 
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the insuring public. 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 
Payments hegin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nussau Street, New York 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 








The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





Kor ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




















has passed on. I learned that he was 
recovering from a serious operation 
and the pen was in, my hand to write 
him a letter of congratulation at his 
progress when the telegram came an- 
nouncing his death—in the prime of 
life when it was richest in all that 
goes to make life better and more 
worth living. The news comes to me 
as a great shock. I know it will be 
such to the field, among whom few 
had a larger or more devoted acquaint- 
ance, 

“Theodore Weil grew to be a steady 
and large producer, true and loyal to 
the New York Life. He was one of the 
founders of the $200,000 Club way back 
in 1896, has held many of its highest 
honors, and has been a Senior Nylic 
since 1910. Had he lived until Feb- 
ruary 13 this year he would have been 
69, not at all the age for good men 
to die, as their after years are made 
valuable by their experience. Upright, 
able, conscientious in his dealings, he 
and his brother Morris built up each 
a business in Chicago that was among 
the finest and most lucrative in the 
country and which put them in leading 
positions in the life insurance profes- 
sion. 

“In the death of my friend the Com- 
pany loses an able and conspicuous rep- 
resentative, the writer an associate, 
intimate and esteemed, and the world 
is poorer. To the members of Theo. 
Weil’s family 24 to his brother Morris 
the writer and all in the wide circle of 
his acquaintance send expressions of 
deepest sorrow and sympathy in their 
crushing affliction.” 





Frank J. McGrath, for many years 
general agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Rochester, has resigned 
and BE. W. Hughes has been named as 
his successor. 
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MODEST MR. WESTERVELT 

Whitley P. Westervelt, of Wm. A. 
White & Sons, an important real estate 
firm of New York City, has written 
an article in the New York “Herald,” 
in which he tells how enormously real 
estate would benefit if fire insurance 
capital were invested in real estate 
loans. His article is prefaced by this 
statement: 

It is perhaps hardly becoming for an 
oytsider to tell fire insurance com- 
panies how their business should be 
conducted. 


The first prize of a Confederate $500 
bill is accordingly given to Mr. Wester- 
velt. Of all the shrinking violet authors 
he is in the van. Just think of any- 
one being so unfashionable as to apolo- 
gize for telling fire insurance companies 
how their business should be conducted. 
If all the advice along this subject 
nowadays were piled into crates and 
they were set end to end the stretch 
would be from Pekin to Pasadena. 

MILLIONS FOR SAFETY WORK 

Who’s doing the safety work in 
America? “The National Safety News” 
started to find out, and soon learned 
that the three large classes of interests 
which are protecting the public in ‘this 
matter are the insurance companies, 
governmental «agencies and industry 
itself. In this trio the insurance com- 
panies are in the lead; so “The Na- 
tional Safety News,” which has begun 
the publication of a series of articles 
on the subject begins with the work 
they are doing, giving them the hon- 
ored position. It has discovered that 
in a quarter of a century the insurance 
companies’ expenditures for accident 
prevention have grown to exceed $3,- 
000,000 a year. The stock companies. 
carrying the bulk of the risks, are 
spending the bulk of the money. One 
stock company alone has spent $8,000,- 
000 for safety work to date, and is now 
spending approximately a million a 
year for this purpose. One of the big- 
gest and oldest mutual companies has 
spent a million for accident prevention 
in ten years, while another mutual 
spends $200,000 annually. 

But the editor makes a splendid point 
when he adds “Insurance companies’ 
contributions to safety cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars or numbers of men em- 
ployed. Through their constant con- 


tact with the great majority of Amer- 
ica’s industrial concerns; through the 
almost unlimited statistical and experi- 
ence data available to them, the com- 
panies have had remarkable opportuni- 
ties for accident prevention. These 
they have grasped with great benefit 
to industry at large.” 

Insurance companies contributing to 
safety can be grouped in four classifica- 
tions: education of employers and em- 
ployes, research and engineering ser- 
vice, inspection, and safety literature. 

One of the large insurance companies 
now makes a practice of sending its 
own photographers into a plant to pho- 
tograph hazardous conditions and 
methods of operation. These photo- 
graphs are then reproduced on stere- 
opticon slides and shown to the work- 
men in the plant. Some companies 
have gone extensively into the rehabili- 
tation of injured workmen, and several 
of the larger companies maintain com- 
plete industrial hospital units in large 
plants or in a community, including a 
number of small plants. 

Four hundred thousand safety inspec- 
tions were made by one company in 
1920, and as a result of these inspec- 
tions 500,000 recommendations for the 
elimination of accident and _ health 
hazards were made. 

The report on insurance does not 
take into account what the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
and subsidiary bodies, have done in 
improving building construction and 
causing other improvements to be made 
which have greatly lessened accidents. 
But enough of the work of insurance 
safety people is presented to make a 
most creditable showing. 





NOT A LINE ON INSURANCE 

Neither the New York “Times An- 
nalist” in its “financial and economic 
outlook number,” nor the New York 
“Evening Post” in its financial and big 
business annual publication had a word 
to say about insurance. Some years 
ago a clever woman suffrage journalist 
“Are women people?” The 
question might be paraphrased, “Is in- 
surance business?” 


asked, 


DID NOT REFUSE TO TESTIFY 





Former Superintendent Phillips Denies 
Rumor in Reference to Lockwood 
Investigating Committee 





A number of insurance men_ sub- 
poenaed for the Lockwood Committee, 
appeared at the City Hall yesterday 
morning prepared to testify. Casualty 
men, including Professor Whitney, of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, were scheduled 
to take the stand first, to be followed 
by W. E. Mallalieu, general manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

A rumor on the Street that Jesse 
S. Phillips, former superintendent of 
insurance and now manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. had made a statement 
that he would not testify, turned out 
to be incorrect. It is understood that 
Mr. Phillips stated to Senator Lockwood 
that he thought there were others 
more qualified to discuss casualty mat- 
ters as he has been in the Bureau such 
a short time, but that he would be 
zlad to respond to a subpoena at any 
time. He wanted to be excused for 
Thursday because of a cold. 











MORGAN G. BULKELEY 





Morgan G. Bulkeley presents the re- 
markable spectacle of a man eighty- 
five years old in active command of a 
fleet of insurance companies, and the 
accompanying cut shows him on the 
golf links. It was taken at an Aetna 
Club outing. Governor Bulkeley was 
born at East Haddam, Conn., December 
26th, 1837. At the age of fourteen he 
left school and entered the house of 
H. P. Morgan & Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as errand boy. In seven years 
he was admitted to the partnership. In 
answer to the call for volunteers he 
enlisted in the 13tin New York Regiment 
and served under General McClellan 
during the Peninsular Campaign. At 
the close of his term of military ser- 
vice he resumed business in Brooklyn, 
but on tha death of his father in 1872 
returned to Hartford to supervise the 
financial interests of the family. As 
organizer and first president, he 
Jaunched the United States Bank, at 
first named the United States Trust 
Company. In 1879 Governor Bulkeley 
was elected president of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, having long been 
intimately connected with the manage- 
ment of its affairs. His father was pres- 
ident from the date of its birth in 1850 
till his death in 1872—thus for over 
half a century, with the exception of 
seven years between 1872 and 1879, 
father and son in succession have 
guided the destiny of the institution. 
In Governor Bulkeley was to be found 
an inherited taste for politics. After 
serving as Counselman and Alderman 
he was elected Mayor of Hartford in 
1880, and held the chair until 1888. 
His was essentially a ‘business’ ad- 
ministration conducted ‘as a careful man 
would manage his own affairs. Inci- 
dentally, he disnersed more than his 
salary in providing pleasure and com- 
fort for the poor of the city. Along 
the means of entertainment are re- 
membered free excursions on the river, 
free picnics for children and other 
events. In the fall of 1888 the Repub- 
lican Convention of the state named 
President Bulkeley by acclamation for 
Governor. This office he held for two 
terms and later was elected United 
States Senator from Connecticut. 

* ok * 


Henry J. Pasternak, formerly a manu- 
acturer in New York, joined the staff 
of the Paston & Vanderpoel General 
Agency recently. His friends and neizh- 
bors at Bensonhurst, L. I., where he 
lives, gave him a testimonial dinner, 
and presented him with eighty-four ap- 
plications for insurance amounting to 
$254,000. 

* a * 

B. W. Gearheart, Superintendent of 
Insurance for Ohio, was the recipient of 
a tan leather brief case as a token of 
esteem and Christmas spirit from the 
employes of the department last Friday. 
Assistant Superintendent C. S. Younger 
made the presentation speech. 











THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











Cc. L. Miller, better known as “Dad” 
Miller, has just accepted the position 
of superintendent of agencies of the 
Cleveland Life. “Dad” Miller, a Span- 
ish war véteran, was district manager 
of the Wisconsin Telephone company, 
with offices at Madison. He was an 
active worker in all kinds of war work 
during the recent war and in 1918 be- 
came vice-president of a life insurance 
company in Wisconsin. 

* * * 


E. C. Phelps joined the Pacific 
Mutual Life in Phoenix, Ariz., and 
started out to write $100,000 his first 
day. He succeeded in writing sixteen 
applications for $108,700. He believes 
that he will write $1,000,000 of personal 
business his first year and that this 
prophecy is not without weight is 
shown by the fact that he wrote $200.,- 
000 in new business during his first 
thirty days as a solicitor. 


The Prudential’s Year 


The Prudential paid for more than 
$1,100,000,000 in 1921, which is $100,- 
000,000 more than in 1920. The insur- 
ance in force is now more than $5.600,- 
000,000. The payments to policyholders 
exceeded $68,000,000 last year. 








UNION CENTRAL’S INTEREST 
Rate on Trust Funds, Income Policies 
and Similar Contracts Goes 
Up to 5% 





The Union Central has increased the 
interest rate on all trust funds, income 
policies and similar contracts to 5%. 
It was 4%%. 

The Company is also issuing new 
endowment policies, ages 60, 65 and 70; 
and has another new endowment policy 
soon to be announced. 





ITALIAN TREATY IN CASE 





Compensation Case Involving Alleged 
Discrimination Heard in Hart- 
ford Supreme Court 





Guiseppe Frasca, of Hartford, was 
employed by the City Coal Co. and his 
widow alleges that he died as a result 
of a personal injury arising out of and 
in the course of his employment. He 
had crawled through a cellar window 
to shovel coal back; the woman of 
the house noticed soon after that some- 
thing was the matter with him, and 
he was taken outside, where he died 
shortly afterward. His widow claims 
that death was due to electric shock 
and heat prostration. Investigation 
showed that in the cellar three feet 
above the coal pile there was an electric 
switch carrying 110 volts and nearby 
was an iron pipe. 

The compensation commission de- 
cided that death was due to electric 
shock, and the commissioner awarded 
the widow $6.93 a week for 298 weeks 
in addition to a lumn sum of $97.02. 
medical and surgical bills, and funeral 
expenses to the amount of $100. The 
claimant anpealed. The widow’s lawyer 
contends that since the widow is 4 
native of Italy she cannot be discrimi- 
nated against under the operation of 
treaties between the United States and 
Italv. As she is an alien.’ according 
to the article in the Hartford “Courant.” 
vnder the old law, it is not provided 
that an award of compensation to ar 
alien be as much as to a citizen of 
this country, and the auestion is as to 
whether the operation of the treaty acts 
in her favor. If it does. the com- 
nensation award to her should hv 
been one-half of $27.71 (his weekly 


wage) instead of one-fourth that sum. 
The United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Companv is the insurer of the coal 
company. 
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Hyde’s Estimate Of 
Profits Most Liberal 


LET’S NOTHING ESCAPE HIM 





Commissioner Who Orders 15% Cut in 
Rates Includes Interest in His 
Figures 





Underwriters are still trying to figure 
out how Commissioner Ben Hyde, of 
Missouri, estimates that the companies 
have made so much money there that 
he ordered them to reduce fire insur- 
ance rates in that state 15% beginning 
with February 15. Missouri has been 
regarded an unprofitable state. The 
commissioner is a brother of the gov- 
ernor of the state and is a personal 
friend of Charles Howell, leading spirit 
in the reciprocals. 

The basis of the order is on the ex- 
perience of 1916-20 inclusive. The law 
provides that all orders shall be based 
upon experience of a period of five 
years next preceding date of the order. 
Therefore, the proper period would be 
1917-21 inclusive, the order having 
been made in January, 1922. 

Not only hag the commissioner ig- 
nored the agreement of the Commis- 
sioners’ Convention as to what consti- 
tute reasonable profits (he figures on 
the written not earned basis), but he 
has taken a very advanced position 
in assuming that income derived from 
the investment of capital assets (pro 
rata for Missouri) constitute profits 
which must be credited to the rates 
accorded to Missouri policyholders who, 
of course, provided none of it as such 
and have no more claim on it, or the 
usufruct thereof, than they have on the 
Roumanian national debt. 

The superintendent says the total 
losses during the five years ending 
with 1920 amounted to $36,411,389. 
Premiums collected were $71,015,308. 
He estimates $10,050,000 excess pre- 
miums collected. In Mr. Hyde’s state- 
ment (1916-20 inclusive) he gives these 
statistics to daily papers: 

Companies received an interest on 
unearned premiums $2,095,549. 

Interest on capital and surplus $2,- 
480,029. 


Making the gross receipts $75,590,- 
886. 


Gross losses $36,411,389. 
, Net for expenses and profit $39,179,- 
97 


The Commissioner feels that there is 


too much over-insurance and careless 
underwriting. 





HIGGINS TO BE BROKER 

Joseph F. Higgins, who was secretary 
to James J. Hoey when he was vice- 
president of the Continental and who 
has been a solicitor in the local de- 
partment of the company, has resigned, 
effective February 1, and will enter the 
brokerage business for himself in room 
830, 80 Maiden Lane. 


Mutuals Should Not 
Issue Non-Assessable 


W. H. BENNETT AT BRIDGEPORT 





Says National Association is Against 
Such a Mixture of Insurance 
Breeds 





Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, talking before the Bridgeport 
Fire Underwriters Association, Bridge- 
port, on January 10th—the association 
is forty years old—said in part: 

“I am informed that a former insur- 
ance commissioner of Massachusetts is 
sponsoring a bill to be presented in 
that state, which would permit the 
writing of non-assessable policies by 
mutual companies. The question is 
thus an active one, entitled to your 
consideration. 

“If we are correct in our conclusion 
that it is not for the best interests of 
insurance to have this mixed strain of 
blood in our insurance body politic, it 
would seem to be worth while for the 
agents to undertake an _ educational 
campaign having as its object a na- 
tional uniformity which would keep 
the issuing of non-assessable policies 
entirely within stock companies, and 
the issuing of assessable policies with- 
in the mutual companies.” 

The National Association is on record 
in favor of the assured knowing just 
what his liability is when he buys a 
policy. 


OFF AND SEELER RESIGN 





Leave Atlantic City Fire to Devote 
Themselves Exclusively to Fidel- 
ity Insurance Company 

Frank B. Off and Edward E. Seeler 
have resigned from the Atlantic City 
Fire in order to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the Fidelity Insurance 
Company of Atlantic City, which re- 
cently increased its capital. Mr. Off 
was vice-president of and director in 
the Atlantic City Fire; and Mr. Seeler 
for nineteen years was secretary of 
the Atlantic City, and one of its prin- 
cipal organizers. 


A OR H? 
Young E. Allison, the clever editor 
of “The Insurance Field,” objects to 
The Eastern Underwriter using “an” 
in front of words starting with “h” 
instead of using “a,” however awkward 
it may be. He thinks it “cockney” to 
do so. Hundoubtedly when Mr. Hallison 
visits New York ’e halways stops hat 
a ’otel, and preferably such a ’istoric 
’otel as one ’aving the hatmosphere that 
a Hastor ’Ouse ‘ad in the hold days. 
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F. A. MANNEN TO KIWANIANS 





Marsh & McLennan Man Talks on Fire 
Insurance Business; Explains 
Standard Policy 





“The most serious problem of fire 
insurance companies today is taxation 
and the injustice of paying a tax on 
the premium income rather than on 
the profits of the business is plain to 
be seen,” said Frank A. Mannen, man- 
ager in New York for Marsh & McLen- 
nan, in his address before the New 
York Kiwanis Club at, a luncheon 
Wednesday at the Hotel McAlpin. In 
the half-hour which Mr. Mannen talked 
on the broad subject of fire insurance, 
he gave the Kiwanians some first-hand 
information concerning the New York 
Standard Policy, the voidance of the 
policy, the reinsurance reserve, taxes, 
loss paying ability and schedule rating. 

Mr. Mannen touched briefly on these 
subjects, but he sent many a pointer 
home to a much interested audience of 
business men. In his explanation of 
the reinsurance reserve he clearly 
showed how difficult it is for a young 
company to survive the first five years 
in the business. Taxation by city, state 
and Federal authorities costs the fire 
insurance a tremendous sum of money, 
Mr. Mannen pointed out, and he cited 
instances of companies being taxed for 
twice as much as the profits. When 
he finished on the subject of taxation, 
the club members had a much clearer 
understanding of the manner in which 
taxes on fire insurance were reflected 
in the cost to the assured. 


SENTENCE AUTO THIEF 


Meyer Miller, of Brooklyn, called the 
champion automobile thief, has peen 
sentenced to Sing Sing. 





The Aetna has been licensed to write 
explosion in Canada. 


POLICE GUESTS 





William Street Club Hears Inspector 
Faurot Talk on Finger Prints; 
Lieutenant Sings Songs 





At the regular January meeting of 
the William Street Club Tuesday eve- 
ning Inspector Joseph Faurot of New 
York police headquarters gave an in- 
teresting talk on the fingerprint sys- 
tem of identification which was intro- 
duced in America chiefly through his 
efforts. Seventy-five members and 
guests attended the dinner in the Drug 
and Chemical Clubrooms at 100 William 
street. Captain Patrick Kelly of the 
Ist precinct police, and Lieutenant 
William F. Brennan of police head- 
quarters, also guests of the club with 
Inspector Faurot, were elected to hon- 
orary membership. 

Inspector Faurot urged the necessity 
of a universal system of identification, 
not only for criminals but also for the 
40,000 unidentified dead which he said 
are buried in the United States every 
year. Having shown a problem he pro- 
posed a remedy in the form of uni- 
versal fingerprinting of the population. 








WANT SEPARATE HEADS 





Underwriters Association of Hudson 
County Thinks Insurance Should 
Be Split from Banking 





At a meeting of the Underwriters’ 
Association of Hudson County on 
Wednesday at the Downtown Club in 
Jersey City, insurance men discussed 
the advisability of the banking and 
insurance departments of the state be- 
ing separated. New Jersey is one of 
the few states where banking and in- 
surance are supervised by the same 
official. Jersev insurance men feel 
that insurance is important enough to 
have its own department. President 
Hicks of the agents’ association was 
one of the speakers. 
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A famous writer once said that a 
man who quoted a good thing at the 
right time was as great a genius as 
the author of it. 

Be that as it may it’s easier to quote 
than to originate and so I am going 
to set down here a part of an article 
I lately read in “Tick Talk,” a maga- 
zinelet issued monthly by the makers 
of Big Ben Clocks. 

It should be useful as a text for 
insurance solicitors, so here it is: 

“Selling has been termed a meeting 
of minds. It’s merely the question of 
reaching an agreement or an _ under- 
standing regarding the goods, or the 
things which will be best for the cus- 
tomer’s needs, and the price at which 
that article or thing will be bought.” 

The salesman is really an adviser, a 
counselor, if you like that word better. 
He should be an expert in the line in 
which he sells. He should be able 
to answer questions regarding the prod- 
uct, its quality, its dependability, and 
any other question that may interest 
the prospective user. 

A Dignified Endeavor 

Modern salesmanship is a dignified 
endeavor. There are a great many 
people who are occupying positions in 
which there is an opportunity for them 
to display real salesmanship who fall 
far short of being real sales people, 
just as there are people in other lines 
of endeavor who fall far short of meet- 
ing the ideals of their vocation. 

The fact that there are so few first 





class salesmen merely gives the ambi- 
tious ones an unusual opportunity to 
demonstrate their value, and to advance 
rapidly in their chosen line of work. 

From the standpoint of interest, 
there’s nothing more fascinating than 
salesmanship, and the satisfaction de- 
rived from skillful selling is well worth 
the effort exerted. 


Salesmanship in Everything 

The attorney gets a great deal of 
credit for winning a difficult case. The 
whole proposition is one of salesman- 
ship. He has made a careful study 
of his case, knows it from every angle, 
and then proceeds to sell his view to 
the jury and the judge. 

He may be working to convict a 
dangerous criminal who has some very 
powerful influences working in his be- 
half, or he may be trying to acquit a 
man against whom circumstantial evi- 
dence is strong. In either case his 
task is to get the jury to accept his 
view of the situation. 

If he can get them to feel the same 
way he does, and to voice their agree- 
ment, he has consummated a gale, just 
the same as you do when you persuade 
your customer to say “yes” to a pur- 
chase you have recommended that he 
make. 
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Metropolitan Fire Agent 


C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


I Liberty Street 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Offices 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


General Marine Managers 


Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane 























ABSORBS LONDON MUTUAL 





Oldest Dominion Non-Tariff Fire Com- 
pany Comes Under Control 
of Hartford Interests 





The London Mutual Fire, of Canada, 
has been purchased by Hartford Fire 
interests. It is the oldest Dominion 
licensed non-tariff fire company, being 
established in 1859, and, at the end 
of 1920, possessed assets of $858,579 
and an annual premium income of 
$609,966. The London Mutual will still 
retain its separate existence, with the 
same directorate, and will continue to 
be under the mnanagement of Messrs. 
Carson, Williams & Willcox. But it 
will in future operate as a tariff com- 
pany and is applying for membership 
in the C. F. U. A. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Nea) Bassett, Vice-President ‘ 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. HB. HRassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capical ..........$ 600,000 

j Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund....., 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ......° 


Net Surplus ...... 


159,857 
564,541 


Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,54 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N, J, 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve’  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 


DOR! ci0:c:000000 00 ee eenes 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


260,940 

449,841 

Total ............$4,006,570 

Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 192. 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 














READ EDWARDS ADS IN INDIA 
Standard Oil Admirer of Long Island 
Agent Also Writes Piece on 
Cremation Insurance 





A. C. Edwards, a local agent in Say- 
ville, L. I., was surprised recently to 
receive a letter from Madras, India, in 
which a representative of the Standard 
Oil Company there said he varied the 
monotony of life by reading Edwards’ 
ads in a Sayville paper. The Standard 
Oil man gets the Sayville paper as 
he is a native of that place. The 
Edwards advertising has attracted a lot 
of attention on Long Island. In the 
letter was a description of: a popular 
form of insurance among the Indian 
natives, and reading: 

“There’s a form of insurance among 
the coolie caste here that is rather 
interesting. You know a coolie only 
earns about twelve annas a day (eigh- 
teen cents) and the two auspicious 
occasions of his life are the marriage 
and death ceremonies. Well, some na- 
tive who has stolen enough money to 
permit him to juggle the alphabet and 
attach several -yard-length handles to 
his name will take a policy on a child 
immediately after birth and this con- 
tract absolutely guarantees him a first 
class wedding for the child as_ well 
as guaranteeing the expenses of a cre- 
mation, according to all caste and regu- 
lations. And that’s one form of in- 
surance you haven’t got in America, 
although I suppose the fire insurance 
companies have plenty of experience 
with another kind of cremation—that 
of buildings and other property.” 





LOTT’S LATEST POSTAL 

Edson S. Lott’s latest. postal card 
reads: 

“Wise wholesale merchants carefully 
scrutinize the standing of each cus- 
tomer who sends them an order no mat- 
ter how small; whereas some of those 
same merchants will file away, unread, 
reciprocal insurance policies involving 
serious chances of a loss of thousands 
of dollars. 

“Prudent business men are careful 
and generally seek legal advice about 
the wording of a power-of-attorney t9 
a trusted friend or employe; yet some 
of those same men will sign a wide: 
open power-of-attorney to a reciprocal 
attorney-in-fact, although he is 4 
stranger, whom they have never met 
and know nothing about, almost with 
out looking at it and ‘without even 
thinking of submitting it to a lawyer. 





BIG TORNADO LOSS 

The severe tornado loss in Buffalo 
is expected to reach $750,000. The prin- 
cipal loss occurred to the modern ele- 
vator of the Mutual Terminal Syndicate. 
This structure was of steel and co? 
crete and was strictly fireproof. $1, 
000,000 of tornado insurance was Cat 
ried on this elevator. 
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How to Become Member 
Of Lloyd’s Described 


SIX MEMBERS 





MUST VOUCH 





Minimum Deposit of £5,000; Entrance 
Fee of £500; £30 Yearly For 
Subscription 





Lloyd’s today consists of 1,096 under- 
writing members, ninety-two non-under- 
writing members, 404 subscribers, 84 
associates, and 1,600 substitutes. It 
has 1,400 agents and sub-agents scat- 
tered about the world, who (at the most 
important places) are empowered to 
settle and pay claims. 

Here is the way a man can become 
a member of Lloyd’s, according to Sid- 
ney Boulton, chairman of Lloyd’s, 
London: 

A Candidate’s application form has 
to be signed by at least six members, 
one of whom has to go before the com- 
mittee to give full particulars of the 
candidate. He has to certify that the 
candidate is of British nationality; has 
to give full particulars of the candi- 
date’s means, and in what securities 
they are invested. The candidate also 
has to undertake that all his premiums 
and other underwriting moneys, as weli 
as the investmenis of the same, shall 
be placed in trust for the payment of 
his underwriting liabilities and expen- 
ses, and so as to be exclusively applic- 
able to that purpose. The candidate 
further has to undertake to provide 
an annual guarantee policy, as laid 
down by the Board of Trade, for the 
amount of his non-marine premiums for 
the year, or an equal amount in cash. 

Each candidate has to make a (de- 
posit to be held in trust, of whom one 
of the trustees is the Corporation, and 
this is held intact until his underwrit- 
ing account is wound up. The mini- 
mum amount for this deposit is £5,000, 
proportionately increased if his annual 
account exceeds £10.000. When he has 
complied with all these stipulat‘ons, 
he pavs an entrance fce of £500, a 
subscription of £30 a year, and one or 
two other small items. The entrance 
fee is reduced by one-half if the candi- 
date has been working at Lloy’s for 
over two years; “and in this ¢ .nnec- 
tion I may say that the committve give 
every inducement to young ixen of 
enterprise and initiative, whose whole 
interests are centered at Llovea’s, to 
rise in their profession,” says Mr. Boul- 
ton. “This is one of the many n ease 
ures which make Lloyd’s one of the 
most democratic institutions in he 
world. 

“In all things the committee hays 
spared no pains to ensure a Llovdys 
Policy being, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. Some of you mav have seen 
a pamphlet pnblished eight or nine 
vears azo which sought to throw doubt 
upon Llovd’s security by quoting par- 
ticulars of some bhankruntecy proceed- 
ings against Llovd’s Underwriters in 
bygone times. Undoubtedly such pro- 
ceedings might have affected a Lloyd’s 
Policy years ago; today it is not so. A 
Lloyd’s Underwriter’s liabilities on a 
Lloyd’s Policy are fully secured. His 
bankruptey could have no effect what- 
ever on his undertakings with Llovd’s. 
That is the truth of the position.” 





TIMBERS DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

Platt Whitman, insurance commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, has apnointed 
Charles J. Timbers as depty to sue- 
ceed Osear A. Olson. who died on De- 
cember 15. Mr. Timbers has hed ten 
years’ exnerience in the Wisconsin in- 
surance denartment. And he formerly 
administered the State fire fund on 
Public property in the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission. 





LICENSED FOR OHIO 
Fire brokers licensed by the Ohio 
Insurance Department include Henry 
Mourtain. New York Citv, and Patter- 
fon, Wylde & Windeler, 72 Kilby street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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AN INSPIRATION 


“There ave many increasing indications that this nation is at the 
beginning of a greatly increased prosperity. There has been a drastic 
deflation of all kinds of merchan‘ise, which appears to be completed. 
There are many things selling below the cost ef production. There is a 
‘arge reserve of money in the banks. The rate of interest has declined. 
Every appearance indicates that business has reached a stable foundation. 


“There has not yet been a complete economic international read- 
justment, but the foundation has been laid for it in the existence of the 
most complete and friendly understanding which ever existed between 
the nations of the world. The Washington Conference made a remark- 

| able contribution to this end. The period of reaction is done. The time 
for prosperity is at hand. The material conditions have been completed. 
To all this let the faith of man add prosperity.” 


Vice-President Calvin Coolidge’s New Year Message 
to the Journal of Commerce, New York. 
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Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination 
Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 





| Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists 


Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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Advocates Legislation 
To Curb Credit Evil 


REMEDY OF UP-STATE AGENT 








But Company Executives Do Not Agree 
With Him; Has Not Proven 
Effective in Past 





Joseph E. Merriam, a_ prominent 


Westchester County agent, has written 
a letter to a leading company in which 
he advises that companies co-operate 
with the New York State Association 
of Insurance Agents in promoting leg- 
islation with a view of correcting credit 
evils. He thinks the legislature can do 
what the insurance world has been un- 


able to do: compel prompt payment of 


premiums. His letter to the company 
follows: 


Gentlemen: 
Re:—Credit—Unpaid Premiums 

As a local agent and representative 
of your company, during the past six 
months I had to face a very acute finan- 
cial condition which was nation-wide. 
I have talked with the representatives 
of many companies, and find the entire 
agency field laboring under a severe 
financial strain. This condition became 
painfully acute during the past month, 
when all companies demanded that un- 
paid balances be paid in by a certain 
date, in order to comply with the re- 
quirements of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. I have no fault to find with 
the companies in demanding the bal- 
ances justly due them, but I do lament 
the fact that the companies fail to take 
action to remedy the situation so that 
it will not recur at any future tim 
There have been suggested severar 
methods which no doubt are not new 
to the companies, but their failure to 
put them into successful operation is 
due to the fact that the companies lack 
co-operation among themselves in this 
respect, and overlook the value of en- 
listing the help of their agents through 
the Agents’ State Association. 

This agency is a member of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
and the writer is one of its directors, 
and therefore I am confident that if 
the companies operating in the State 
of New York were to simultaneously 
place the matter before the Association, 
they would receive the support neces- 
sary to have proper legislation en- 
acted. Our president, Mr. Frank L. 
Gardner, was last year chairman of 
the insurance committee in the State 
Assembly, and therefore his influence 
would be of tremendous weight. 

One of the suggestions most talked 
of at present is the amendment of the 
New York Standard Fire ‘Insurance 
policy—to have incorporated therein 
some limitation making the policy valid 
only upon payment of premium. This 
would not alleviate the situation ex- 
isting as to competition between agents 
of limited capital and larger agents or 
brokers who have large capital, and 
who can therefore pay the companies 
out of their own private capital, and 
carry their clients along for such a 
period as they deem fit. 

The second plan that occurs to me 
would ba along the line of the legisla- 
tion enacted in the State of Ohio. 
There, I understand, the insurance law 
has been amended making it a viola- 
tion of the law to extend credit on 
any policy of insurance, whether fire 
or casualty, longer than a neriod of 
sixty days. Any credit extended for 
a period longer than this time is under 
the terms of their insurance section 
a rebate, and violation of their law. 
This latter method, I helieve, is the 
one that would solve the problem in 
New York State. 

May I enlist the support of your 
comnanv toward the remedying of this 
condition? Remove from your agents 
the strain and worry of collections, 
and they will become greater producers 
for you. During the past six months 


I can truthfully say that at least 50% 
of my spare time has been spent in 
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getting collections, and the remaining 
50% in soliciting. You can see for 
yourself what I might have accom- 
plished if I were able to devote my 
entire time to soliciting. 

JOSEPH E. MERRIAM 

The company to which this letter 
was addressed sent the accompanying 
reply, which will reflect the general 
attitude of executive underwriters: 

New York, Jan. 9, 1921. 

Dear Sir:—We are in receipt of your 
favor of January 4 in connection with 
abnormal credit terms. 

We are naturally in sympathy with 
any movement toward getting our pre- 
miums promptly paid. You have, we 
fear, however, fallen into the not un- 
common belief that the passage of a 
law is sufficient to cure any faulty 
situation. Such, unfortunately, is not 
the case. The legislation enacted in 
Ohio, Maryland and other states is per- 
fectly good legislation but unfortunately 
is not enforced nor has any one de- 
vised a practical way for enforcing it. 
It may some times be used by the 
companies as a threat to charge the 
agent interest after sixty days on the 
assumption that he himself is charging 
interest or violating the law, but this 
does not materially affect the situation 
nor does it assist the agents in getting 
their premiums in. 

You agents are not the only people 
who have had to spend a large part 
of their time on collections. Last 
month the writer felt at times as though 
he was not helping conduct an insur- 
ance company, but a collection agency 
of rather doubtful success. 

On the whole the writer believes that 
if he were a locai agent he would get 
his premiums from his customers with- 
in ninety days or let some one else 
take the slow pay customers and devote 
his major attention to building up a 
clientele of people who were able and 
willing to pay their premiums. He, 
moreover, feels certain that such peo- 
ple would make him more valuable to 
his companies by producing a lower loss 
ratio in the aggregate than the slow 
pay property owners. 

We shall be glad to co-operate with 
you in any way, but we are frankly 
skeptical of any attempt to govern col- 
lectious by legislation and feel that 
all of us are suffering from an over- 
dose of legisla‘ion as it is. 





RUSS GOES TO BOSTON 





To Manage General Adjustment Bureau; 
Has Resigned as Head of Under- 
writers Adjusting Co. 





Harvey W. Rus, who resigned last 
week as gereral manager of the Under- 
writers Adjusting Company, has be- 
come manager in Boston of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau. He succeeds 
William F. Russell, who has been trans- 
ferred to Newark. The changes become 
effective February 1. 

Mr. Russell’s appointment is noted 
with widespread approval by his friends 
in New Jersey and New York. Previ- 
ous to going to Boston on August 1 of 
last year he had been stationed at 
Newark, where he opened the Bureau’s 
office, and for ncarly twenty years had 
been a special agent for the Firemen’s 
of Newark. Because of his broad circle 
of acquaintances in New Jersey Mr. 
Russell became the logical man for 
the appointment to that office. His 
transfer last year to Bostor was oc- 
casioned by the leaving of John R. 
_Rice for Philadelphia. 

Mr. Russ’s career with the Bureau 
has been long end varied. Beginning 
as an adjuster in the Philadelphia office 
in 1909 he became two years later 
manager at Syracuse and in 1914 
jumped to Pittsburgh. His recognized 
abilities as an authority on adjusting 
secured for Mr. Russ in 1919 the task 
of organizing the Underwriters Adjust- 
ing Company, and he became general 
manager when the company began 
actual operations. 





The sprinkler leakage department of 
the Queen has started a bulletin ser- 
vice system. 


PHILADELPHIA STUDIES 





How Insurance Institute Classes Are 
Getting Posted; About 100 


in Attendance 





These subjects with names of teach- 
ers, are being studied by the Insurance 
Institute of America in Philadelphia, 
about one hundred students taking the 
course: 

“Principles and History of Fire In- 
surance,” J. Somers Smith. 

“Fire Insurance Contract; 
icy,” William Embery. 

“Fire Insurance Contract; 


the Pol- 


Legal In- 
terpretations,” Albert L, Moise, Esq. 

“Building Construction,” R. Harold 
McQuale. 

“Signalling Systems—Watchmen’s Su- 
pervision,” R. Harold McQuale. 

“Fire Prevention and Protection” 
(hand fire apparatus), H. Walter For- 
ster. 

“Common Fire Hazards,” H. Walter 
Forster. 

“Woodworking Hazards,” ‘‘Theatres” 
and “Garages,” Roy M. Conn. 

“Bakeries,” John G. Ward, 

“Correspondence,” Thomas C. Moore. 

The intermediate fire class schedule 
of subjects and speakers is as follows: 

“Electrical Fire Hazards,’ R. M. Nes- 
bit. 

“Tanneries,” Henry Penn Burke. 

“Drafting: Insurance Plans,” H. B. C. 
Davis. 

“Rating: History and Elementary 
Principles,’ Fred M, Buckley. 

“Policy Contract: Clauses and 
Forms,” William Embery. 


“Fire Protection: Public and Pri- 
vate,” Paul M. Fell. 

“Policy Contract: Legal Interpreta- 
tions,” Albert L. Moise, Esq. 

“Metal Working Hazards,’ Paul M. 
Fell. 


“Printing and Bookbinding Hazards,” 
John G. Ward. 

“Correspondence,” Thomas C. Moore. 

The senior class schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

“Fire Protection: 
C. Steward. 

“Textiles and Textile 
Henry Penn Burke. 

“Fire Protection: Sprinklers” 
cluded), P. D. C. Steward. 

“Glass Works,” C. W. Johnson. 

“Fire Insurance Rating: Principles 
and Practices,” J, Sanderson Trump. 

“Paint and Varnish Works,” Houston 
Dunn. 

“Chemical Fire Hazards,” 
McAuliffe. 

“Loss Settlements,” John F. Rice. 

“Legal Requirements: State Super- 
vision” and “Agency: Law: Organiza- 
tion and Management,” Albert L. Moise, 
Esq. 


Sprinklers,” P, D. 
Industries,” 


(con- 


VWdward C. 


DIRECTOR OF MUTUAL FIRE 

W.R. ©. Corson, vice-president of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Hartford County Mutual 
fire to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Charles L. Spencer. 


NEW PLACES FOR THREE 





A. C. Broderick and W. B. Burchell 
Made General Agents; Charles H. 
Smith, Philadelphia Auto Special 

and Adjuster 





A. C. Broderick has been appointed 
general agent in charge of the agency 
and brokerage business of the Com- 
mercial Union group, succeeding W. F. 
Penney who has resigned so that he 
may give more of his time to his grow- 
ing local agency at Westport, Conn. 

W. B. Burcheli has been appointed 
general agent of the Commercial Union 
group in charge of the New England 
territory, at the Head Office, 114 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 

Charles H. Smith has joined the staff 
of the Commercial Union as automobile 
special agent and adjuster for Phila- 
delphia and convenient territory with 
his headquarters in the Company build- 
ing at 420 Walnut street. 

P. T. Tebby has had bis work broad- 
ened in order to include the agency 
supervision of the New York suburban 
field. He has devoted his time up to 
the present to the Brooklyn and Long 
Island territory He wili be assisted 
in his work by Special Agent Maxwell 
F. Liebler, who joined the staff in 





October, and special agent, W, F. Brit- 
ten, who has been the special agent 
in the suburban New York territory 
for some time. 

Luer L. Wiltbank has retired from 
the firm of Liell & Wiltbank, Brooklyn 
agents, and has joined the staff of the 
Commercial Union companies, in charge 
of the engineering and improved risk 
department. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

Philadelphia agency changes are the 
withdrawal of the Atwood Fire from 
the office of B. D. Zimmerman & Co. and 
the transfer of the Newark Fire from 
Samuel Story & Son to Hare & Chase. 

Chairman Stewart A. Jellett of the 
Fire Prevention and Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, was in Harrisburg on Janu- 
ary 12 conferring with Dr. Thomas EF. 
Finegan, State Superintendent of Publiz 
Instruction, in reference to planning a 
comprehensive course of instruction in 
the public schools inculcating the neces- 
sity for fire prevention and the methods 
to be pursued in giving the instructions. 





BOSTON AGENT SAILS 
Charles J. Liffler, Boston agent of the 
Continental, American Eagle and othe 
companies, has sailed for Europe. 
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Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 
GENERAL AGENTS 


ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


C. M. LOWRIE, Pres. 
JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. 


H. A. LOGUE 


Chairman 
EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice-Pres. 
H. C. NIEHAUS, Treas. 











WM. B. CLARK, President 


102 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $195,000,000 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Nation-Wide 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
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New Committees On 
Insurance at Albany 


CHANGE OF FACES iN ALBANY 





Eberly Hutchinson, Engineer By Pro- 
fession, Chairman of Assembly 
Insurance Committee; Identity 
of Members 





The new insurance committee assign- 
ments in the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of New York were announced 
on January 8th. The Senate Committee 
remains the same as last year with the 
exception of the appointment of Homer 
A. Dick, Republican of Monroe county, 
to succeed Martin G. McCue, of New 
York, who resigned from the Senate. 
Its chairman still remains James E. 
Towner, a veteran insurance and real 
estate man. 

The Assembly committee, however, 
shows a complete change of faces; In- 
deed for such an important committee, 
the most complete in years. But one 
member of this committee is listed as 
an insurance man and out of the thir- 
teen members, there are eleven new 
members of the Committee. 

Eberly Hutchinson, Republican, of 
Fulton- Hamilton counties, with but 
three years legislative experience and 
an engineer by occupation was named 
chairman. 

James H. Caulfield, Jr., of Brooklyn, 
Republican, and a very valuable legis- 
lator who has had previous experience 
on this committee was renamed. 

Edward R. Rayher, Republican of 
New York county and a lawyer, who 
has had previous experience on this 
committee, was also named. These two 
cited, however, are the only old mem- 
bers of. the committee, the balance be- 
ing new members thereof. 

John W. Slacer, Republican, of Erie 
county, is the only insurance man on 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 
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83 Maiden Lane, New York 


ENGLAND 
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United States Manager 





the committee. He has had consider- 
able legislative experience and ought 
to make a good member of this com- 
mittee. 

The balance of the committee are: 

Edgar C. Campbell, Mechanic, Albany 
county. ; 

Milton N. Eldridge, manufacturer, 
Warren county, first year member. 

Russell G. Dunmore, Republican, 
Oneida county, first year member. 

James Male, Democrat, New York 
county, lawyer, first year member. 

Peter J. Hamill, Democrat, New York 
county, law clerk, a member of several 
yearg experience; but new to this com- 
mittee. 

Michael J. Reilly, Democrat, Kings 
county, with previous legislative ex- 
perience, occupation news agent. 

Thomas F. Cosgrove, Lawyer, of 
Richmond county, Democrat, a consci- 
entious legislator, new to the commit- 
tee but with good service record. 

James T. Merrigan, Democrat, Al- 
bany county, assistant manager cigar 
store, new to the committee. 

It looks as if the names were put in 
a box and shaken out like at aj lottery, 
instead of a careful analysis, as was 
made last year of qualifications for the 
committee, being made. There ar? 
only two out and out insurance men 
listed as elected to the assembly this 
year and one of these through some 
accident got onto the committee which 
will have such a mass of important 
legislation to decide. 


RETAIL SHOE STORE LOSSES 





Electrical Hazards Stand Out; Some 
Figures from Actuarial Bureau 
of National Board 





Electricity caused greater fire losses 
in retail shoe stores during 1919 than 
any other original hazard. The total 
loss amounted to $1,181,209, of which 
$409,346 was due to unknown causes, 
and $441,497 to exposure, including con- 
flagrations, according to a tabulation of 
516 claims made by the Actuarial Bu- 
reau of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. The careless use of elec- 
tricity leads the original causes, with a 
loss of $151,719, or 12.8% of the total. 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and _ their 
pipes come second, with $51,065, and 
matches-smoking, third, with $43,532. 
Open lights did considerable damage, but 
no losses were credited to sparks from 
machinery or on roofs. The only other 
known hazard to cause damage amount- 
ing to 1% of the total loss was defec- 
tive chimneys and flues. 





KAY JOINS TARGER & KALETT 


Samuel Kay, of Utica, N. Y., has 
entered as a partner in the firm of 
Targer & Kalett, insurance agents in 
that city. The agency represents the 
Travelers, New Jersey Insurance Co., 
North American Insurance Co., and the 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company. 











| A NEW HARTFORD AD | 








One of the Hartford Fire’s new ad- 
vertisements in magazines of national 
circulation is reproduced herewith in 
reduced size. Some of the Hartford's 





over a century the Hartford Fire Inev.rance. 
Company has been engaged in building an 


Hartford precept to perform 
more than is promised. 
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HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Foes Insurance Co and the Hartford Accident & Indoatty Con 
te proctically cwery form of ameronce eaveps life, 











advertising plans to reach more than 
5,000,000 readers was printed in The 
wastern Underwriter last week. 





OSBORNS BECOME BROKERS 

As was expected in the marine in- 
surance district at the time of their 
resignation from the Fireman’s Fund 
Frank Hough and Clair R. Osborn have 
re-established their former affiliations 
with Osborn & Co., insurance brokers 
and average adjusters, with offices in 
Chicago, Cleveland, and New York, 
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Much Ado About 


‘ 

Covers and Floaters 
SUBJECT UNDER 
Not So Much of This Business Being 

Written as is Frequently Supposed, 
Says Jameson 


DISCUSSION 





Much of the commotion in. agency 
ranks over the question of general 
cover an floaters is caused by the fact 
that no particular class of companies is 
featuring the cover. Some of the most 
prominent and so-called conservative 
companies are just as much in it as 
anybody else. A number of people in 
insurance offices seen by The Eastern 
Underwriter expressed almost as many 
opinions on the subject as there were 
people seen. Two of the men approach- 
ed, whose names in the past have been 
rather generally connected with numer- 
ous general cover or floater proposi- 
tions--E. C. Jameson and R. A. Cor- 
roon, both prominent underwriters of 
New York City—had this to say: 

Mr. Jameson—‘The amount of this 
business written is much less than gen- 
erally supposed.” 

Mr. Corroon—‘‘We are not much in- 
terested nowadays in the subject. You 
might see and (mentioning two 
of the most prominent, underwriters in 
unusually large companies). 

General Coverage Defined 

In attempting to define the term 
“general coverage” it is first of all 
necessary to make clear that it is not 
a “floater” policy, with which it is often 
confused. A “floater” covers property 
wherever it may be located, and is 
usually written on stocks, such as cot- 
ton, tobacco, or other material; finished 
products of all sorts, including ma- 
chinery, automobiles and parts, and in- 
deed products, raw materials, and 
manufacturers generally. 

These “floaters,” written at an agreed 
rate, are declared by some leading in- 
surance executives to be in violation 
of the laws of most of the forty-eight 
states and of the rules and regulations 
of the 400 or more rating organizations 
scattered throughout the country, since 


one rate fixed on property in many 
states must necessarily be lower or 
higher than rates current in specific 


localities, and hence the fixed raic is 
against local rates, thus breaking the 
anti-discrimination laws. Also they are 


contrary to the resident agency laws 
which provide that business in any 
given state must be underwritten by 


agents in such states. 

Why General Cover Was Devised 

The general coverage form was de- 
vised to give the same sort of protec- 
tion legally that the “floater” affords 
illegally, if this charge be true, and to 
solve all the other difficult problems 
that attend the insurance of scattered 
stocks. When stocks, owned, by one 
concern, are distributed in anywhere 
from ten to 500 locations throughout the 
country, as they are with some firms 
with branch or chain stores, warehouses 
or agents, such stocks fluctuate as to 
value or quantity in such fashion and 
so constantly that it is impossible to 
keep the insurance commensurate with 
the property covered. It is either too 
low or too high. 

This was another of the conditions 
with which general coverage was de- 
signed to cope. A general coverage 
contract is nothing more or less than 
an agreement to supply specific insur- 
ance at certain specific locations at 
proper local tariff rates and according 
to proper local rules and regulations. 
The contract agrees to keep the assured 
covered up to 100 per cent of his value 
subject to certain agreed limits of lia- 
bility. The assured renders a state- 
ment of value at the start of the con- 
tract, and the company issues under- 
lying policies in each state according to 


the proper terms, conditions and rates. 


and on approved forms for the amount 
of liability as outlined by the first state- 
ment of value. Thereafter the assured 


revises his statement of values in re- 
ports made monthly to the company, 
and these underlying policies are re- 
duced or raised each month to corre- 
spond with the actual value of the 
goods as reported. If there are reduc- 
tions they are made at a short rate. 

In addition, this contract has a pro- 
vision whereby the company agrees to 
cover the assured up to an agreed limit 
of liability on any property which he 
acquires between reporting dates, such 
property.to be reported in the next 
month’s statement of value. The com- 
missions on the premiums on these 
underlying policies are paid to local 
agents the same as on other classes of 
insurance. This is not always true in 
the case of the “floater.” 

Form Not Satisfactory 

Inquiry among company executives 
and brokers, however, indicated that 
the general coverage, while regarded 
as a well-meant attempt to bring within 
the scope of the law-abiding companies 
what is now recognized to be one of the 
best classes of business, that of ware- 
house and branch stock, is too cumber- 
some and complicated to be effective, 

Some of the criticisms expressed by 
company executives were to the follow- 
ing effect: “General coverage is not 
a satisfactory form, involving, as_ it 
does, a mass of detail, but it is the best 
we can get and comply with the laws 
of the many states and the regulations 
of the hundreds of rating bodies 
throughout the country. It falls down 
absolutely in one or two directions at 
that. There are three or four rating 
bodies who do not recognize general 
coverage, so we must break that rule 
in their territories or not give protec- 
tion there. Another difficulty is that 
whereas in the West we can make in- 
creases on a pro rata basis for an un- 
expired term of a policy, for six months 
for instance, in the East no short rates 
are allowable, and if a man who starts 
a contract with insurance of $100,000 
worth of stock increases it to $150,000 
six months later, we must charge him 
a year’s premium on the amount of the 
increased value. In that respect the 
Kast and West fail to dovetail. 

“The sum and substance of the mat- 
ter is that the companies living up to 
the law are virtually out of the scat- 
tered stock underwriting market, for 
brokers who bring in these lines simply 
laugh when offered the general cover- 
age form. ‘Why should they bother 
with such an impossibly complicated 
mess?’ they ask, when they can get a 
simple ‘floater’ from certain companies 
they name, and which we must admit 
at least pay their losses and are sound 
in every sense, excepting their disre- 
gard of legal restrictions.” 

There seems to be no remedy in sight, 
these officials sorrowfully admit. “The 
trouble,” said one company’ official, ‘is 
that we are trying to underwrite a 
nationwide business on a citywide or 
statewide basis. It cannot be done. 
Some remedy must be found, for this 
warehouse and branch stock business 
is of the best. Yet now it is practically 
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impossible to give it protection legally. 
Really, the only soiution is the smooth- 
ing away of local obstacles and the 
adoption of uniform legislation, and in 
this endeavor the initiative would ap- 
pear to lie with the insurance commis- 
sioners of the various states acting in 
harmony,” 
From the Brokers’ Angle 


Substantially the same views as to 
the impracticability of the general cov- 
erage form was taken by the broker 
service chief of another leading com- 
pany. “If you do not make it possible 
for a broker to cover distributed stocks, 
or any other line of business offered to 
him, in a strictly legal fashion he will 
go to companies who are willing to take 
a short cut through the legal obstacles 
and ‘red-tapism’ generally and give him 
the coverage he has to have. Brokers 
figure as insurance experts, taking over 
from their clients every bit of care and 
worry. Their job is to secure coverage 
with companies who are ‘sure pay’ at 
the lowest rates possible. This they 
are going to do. 

Call for Simplicity 

“Now, as lines grow bigger and in- 
volve wider territory, the principles and 
practices should grow more simple in- 
stead of more complicated. The ‘floater’ 
policy is the result of this attempt to 
achieve simplicity, which in this in- 
stance means riding over or ignoring 
diversified laws and regulations, where- 
as the general coverage form retains 
complexity because it attempts to com- 
ply with all the manifold laws and re- 
strictions which spread out over this 
glorious land of the free like a crazy 
quilt over an_ old-fashioned down- 
Kaster’s four-poster bed. As a matter 
of fact even the general coverage form 
does not comply with all the diverse 
legal requirements, and when you come 
to that there is no form written to cover 
any line, in localities scattered over two 
or more states, that does comply with 
the law in every detail. 

“Coneral coverage gets pretty near 
to legality and special forms are 
devised to fit particular cases ‘which 
manage to ‘get by,’ but in respect to 
insurance laws the United States is in 
an even worse muddle than over its 
marriage laws, whose complications 
have also made it difficult for thousands 
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of well-meaning couples to ‘get by’ legal- 
ly. But the point is that no matter how 
foolish and difficult to comply with 
marriage laws may be, folks are going 
to keep on getting married; and no mat- 
ter what obstacles may be put in the 
way of a broker getting the kind of 
insurance he wants for his client he is 
going to get the insurance if anybody 
will write it. The thing to do is not to 
forbid marriage or insurance but to 
make it so that they can be indulged 
in to the freest possible extent, com- 
patible with broadest public policy, by 
removing all unreasonable restrictions 
put upon these institutions. This is the 
big thing that all insurance interests 
would agree upon and work for, As 
things are now, insurance executives 
spend their time squabbling among 
themselves over forms and terms and 
words and shades of meaning, while 
all the time big obstacles to progress 
along fundamental lines are piling up 
until they are veritable lions in the 
path.” 


Simplicity Needed 

Still another executive summed up 
his “appreciation” of general coverage 
in these terms: “If. we could write a 
policy which would cover in any state 
in the United States at named specific 
locations and charge the proper local 
tariff rate at each location; if we could 
permit the assured to make twelve 
monthly reports in a year and average 
up the value given in these reports and 
charge for actual liability as shown by 
this average and not have to bother 
with forty-eight underlying policies, 
forty-eight different forms, and not have 
to figure short rate cancellations twelve 
times a year on possibly 100 or more 
different locations we could write this 
business and meet non-admitted com- 
petition and at the same time under- 
write it on a proper basis and get paid 
an adequate premium. All very simple, 
isn’t it? 

“As a matter of fact it cannot be 
done. Scattered stock is an attractive 
line, but so far as our group of com- 
panies is concerned we are practically 
passing it up, having no forms that will 
work, except a few general coverages 
that are more trouble than they are 
worth. When we offer this form to a 
broker handling a big scattered line he 
simply turns around and goes to a com- 
pany who is less particular about com- 
plying with state laws and rating bodies’ 
rules and who promptly writes him a 
‘floater.’ And what does this tendency 
mean from the standpoint of sound and 
responsible insurance practice and prin- 
ciples?” 

Conflicting Opinions 

In the office of a brokerage firm, 
whose record for square dealing and 
scientific and efficient methods is of 
the highest standard, it was said that 
specific insurance was gaining ground 
over general or blanket coverage, this 
being due to the vigilance of state in- 
surance authorities who want to collect 
on insurance written in their respective 
states, and to the activities of bodies 
of local agents who wanted to keep the 
insurance business of their own locali- 
ties in their own hands. 

The bigger insurance companies, also, 
are finding specific insurance more pro- 
fitable and better from the risk stand- 
point, since with general coverage noth- 
ing could happen to an assured without 
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loss resulting, and peculiar local condi- 
tions might make for great hazards 
along some lines which, if specific in- 
surance prevailed, the companies could 


evade. Also the big companies have in 
every state all ihe machinery necessary 
to comply with local requirements, thus 
having an advantage in the handling of 
scattered lines over those not so 
equipped. 

Other brokers said that it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to secure 
blanket floater policies, and that where- 
as aS many as thirty-five of the strong 
and reputable companies wrote them a 
few years ago, now they can be pro- 
cured from only about five strong com- 
panies, although a number of the less 
responsible concerns are issuing this 
form. 


The attitude of local agents and rat- 


practicable or, in other words, poor 
business. It is quite evident that the 
moral hazard is increased. 

All Write “Floaters”? 


The “floater” policy, the most com- 
mon of these three forms, is abused by 
some companies, according to some 
other companies’ opinions. There are 
floaters, and floaters, and floaters— 
some are legitimate (as the marine and 
inland marine), others are illegitimate. 
A short time ago one of the non-Ex- 
change companies did more floater 
business than any other on the street 
or in the country, but today this par- 
ticular company is refusing a large per- 
centage of that sort of business. The 
reason? Other companies are cutting 
rates in order to obtain the big risks. 
In these days of decreased premium in- 


come there are some who are so eager 
to increase their income that they are 
decreasing their tariffs in order to 
get more business. 

And this “outside” company, because 
of its own experience in the “floater” 
field, does not attempt to meet this cut- 
rate competition, knowing full well that 
the chances for successful underwriting 
are against it. But it does feel that big 
business demands this form of policy 
coverage and that it should be approved 
by the insurance commissioners, There 
are many points in favor of this form 
of insurance, from the viewpoint of the 
business man, that influence the largest 
concerns in the country to seek “float- 
er” coverage. 

Brokers, agents and company Officials 
say that even members of the Exchange 


write general coverage, in its various 
forms, despite the fact that the Ex- 
change has ruled against this form of 
insurance because it violates the short- 
rate ruling. It is a simple matter to 
make an underlying policy read in 
terms of the short-rate, although the 
original policy was written pro rata. 
According to several insurance men on 
the street, there is considerable hypo- 
crisy among Exchange companies. 
These companies maintain that no repu- 
table company will violate the organi- 
zation’s ruling, but the general impres- 
sion is that those same companies do 
not let their right hand know what 
their left hand.is doing. 
Better Get Together 
Competition forces the use of “float- 





ing bodies and state authorities is mak- | poem 


ing it difficult to issue “floaters” or 
general coverage, but at the same time 
the evolution of business is in the direc- 
tion that calls for such forms rather 
than the specific type. Since chain 
stores and branch houses, with home 
offices in big centers, are springing up 
everywhere, something must be done 
to take care of this business in an 
efficient way, but in the meantime brok- 
ers. must do the best possible under 
the circumstances for their clients. 
Passing in Review 

Three forms of policies are used to 
accomplish the same end when it comes 
to a question of insuring merchandise, 
stocks, products, or other goods in the 
manufacturing and mercantile world, 
And these forms, hereinafter referred 
to as the triple-form, are: general cov- 
erage, reporting, and floater policies. 
There are distinctions between these 
three, but there is one common appen- 
dage—the underlying policy. It is this 
little thing which makes any one of the 
three pass the inspection of the insur- 
ance commissioner, for it insures the 
state of its tax and the resident agent 
of his commission. Besides the com- 
mercial, or perhaps one should say the 
pecuniary, interest which the insurance 
commissioner has in this triple form of 
policy there is also the legal objection 
which he is supposed to have against it. 
According to present laws in the various 
states this triple-form, minus its under- 
lying policy, violates the statutes in 
two respects, namely, the resident 
agency law and the anti-discrimination 
law. Consequently the insurance com- 
missioner does not permit companies to 
issue this triple-form unless it is ac- 
companied by the underlying policy. 

This latter policy simply makes the 
insurance coverage in that state legal 
because of the fact that it is signed by 
a resident agent (who gets his commis- 
sion for the amount of coverage in his 
state), and because it conforms with 
the state law and thereby pays its tax 
to the State Treasurer. There are a 
few states which do not permit the 
triple-form to be used because their law 
says that a policy cannot be issued 
within their confines which also covers 
property outside of their limits. One 
prominent New York company does not 
write this form of business in Wash- 
ington, North Carolina or Virginia for 
that reason. 

The general coverage policy and the 
reporting policy are practically the 
same thing. Under this form, coverage 
is written at a specific rate on goods in 
various sections of the country, or with- 
in the confines of one state, and the 
assured sends in a monthly report of 
the value of goods covered. The rate 
is then stipulated for that amount and 
the premium is adjusted accordingly. 
The underlying policies which are §at- 
tached to this form make the policy 
specific in specific territories, accord- 
ing to the state laws. General cover- 
age, then, is an attempt to do legally 
what certain “floater” policies are said 
to do illegally. But it is so cumber- 
some as to be objectionable, and it 
surely does involve the administrative 
work. Companies which do not employ 
auditors to check up the assured’s state- 
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Another California Product with an 
Lnternational Market 


Vessers and vessel cargoes in every port of the world, 
homes, factories, stores and merchandise in every city 
of the United States and Canada, automobiles on every 
highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific are today be- 
ing protected by the policies of the FrREMAN’s Funp. 


Foods and fruits are not the only California products 
that have achieved an international market. 


Fire Automobile and Marine Insurance 
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ments, as to the value of goods carried, 
have found general coverage to be im- 
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America Fore Group 
Splits Auto Dep’t 


EACH COMPANY HAS ITS OWN 





Fire Department Officials to Supervise 
Risks Written in Their Territories; 
R. J. Rice, Jr., Resigns 





When the companies of the America 
Fore groups last week abolished the 
joint automobile department operating 
for the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and 
American Eagle together, they did not 
follow the example of the North British 
& Mercantile and the Niagara in doing 
away altogether with separate automo- 
bile departments. Each company in the 
Evans group now has its own automo- 
bile department under direct supervis 
ion of an officer of the company in 
charge of the fire business in the terri- 
tory where motor car risks are under- 
written. 

Local agents and field men will con- 
tinue to write automobile lines as here- 
tofore, reporting through the regular 
channels. Upon the arrival at the home 
office of one of the three companies the 
daily report will be inspected and 
passed upon by an officer instead of 
going, as was formerly the custom, to 
the head automobile underwriter hav- 
ing charge of all such business. The 
departments have been removed from 
the ground floor of 80 Maiden lane to 
the twenty-second and _ twenty-third 
floors. 

Richard J. Rice, Jr., manager of the 
consolidated automobile departments, 
has resigned effective February 1. He 
is one of the most capable and enter- 
prising underwriters in the game and 
has had long experience with. several 
companies. He commenced his auto- 
mobile career in 1906 at the home office 
in Hartford of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, There he rose to the 
position of superintendent of the de- 
partment, where his ability attracted 
the attention of the Globe & Rutgers 
executives and he resigned hia position 
to join that company. During the sum- 
mer of 1920 he left the Globe & Rutgers 
to go with the America Fore group. He 
has not announced his future plans ex- 
cept to say he will continue in the 
automobile insurance business. 

At first the resignation of Mr. Rice 
and the news of the linking of the auto- 
mobile departments in closer relation- 
ship with the fire underwriting branches 
spread the impression along William 
street that the America Fore companies 
were falling into line with others which 
have discontinued their automobile de- 
partments entirely for the purpose of 
placing underwriting and inspection 
work in the hands of fire experts. These 
men are better qualified than home 
office representatives to judge the char- 
acter of applicants for insurance, and 
with their fire knowledge to draw upon 
plus their ability to inspect risks and 


* assureds personally, if necessary, it is 


expected they will weed out many un- 
desirable applications. 


With automobile underwriting becoim- 
ing a business largely of correctly meas- 
uring moral hazards, with physical haz- 
ards secondary in value, it is of prime 
importance for companies to possess 
channels through which to judge with 
reasonable accuracy the integrity and 
reputation of an assured, and also his 
financial standing in the community 
where he resides. These facts are al- 
most impossible of correct assessment 
at home offices where the underwriter 
has befOre him only meagre informa- 
tion concerning the past records of the 
assureds in addition to data furnished 
upon an application sheet giving perti- 
nent facts about the automobile itself. 
The underwriting of a risk must be done 
largely on the spot where the applica- 
tion is signed. This truth initiated the 
movement to decentralize automobile 
departments and through co-operation 
with fire underwriters gain access to 
valuable facts essential in the controll- 
ing of moral hazards. 





A. F. 1. A. LEADS IN CHINA 





Orient Fertile Field for American Com- 
panies Says James Wyper; Chinese 
Losses Heavy in 1921 





China. proved during 1921 to be the 
most lucrative fire underwriting field 
for the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, according to statements of 
Vice-President James Wyper of the 
Hartford Fire to the Hartford Daily 
“Courant.” However, several exception- 
ally heavy claims on silk losses in 
China have served to wipe out what- 
ever profit might have accrued from 
these risks. The territory there, never- 
theless, is highly fertile and Mr. Wyper 
expects the A. F. I. A. to gain excellent 
headway as Chinese business conditions 
improve and become more active. 

Japan, because of the large number 
of domestic fire companies, has given 
comparatively little business to the as- 
sociation. Competition is keen and the 
Japanese naturally favor their own in- 
stitutions before patronizing foreign 
insurers. Aside from the large fire 
losses in China, Mr. Wyper writes, the 
country reported a particularly large 
burning ratio. 
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Continuously in business since 1982. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in conservatism its man- 
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Thoroughly Competent 
Insurance Man 


at present manager of general 
agency and independent adjuster, 
would consider making a change 
Controls small brokerage account 
and is prepared to buy share of 
business if required. Fifteen years’ 
field and office experience in New 
England, New York and Middle 
Dept. Would consider field work 
or desirable agency connection. 
What have you to offer? 
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NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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LOGUE, LOWRIE, NIEHAUS & CO. 
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WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1921 
BO cttdoe ct ssxasmaaabecawes $5,279,511 
Surplus in United States........ 1,734,842 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1921 
ER re. $48,637 ,048 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falle- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 


70 Main Street 
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W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Qhio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus Over $1,500.000.00 
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E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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Exchange to Cease 
Licensing Brokers 


ACTS AT 





SPECIAL MEETING 





Resolution Passed Stating Exchange 
Will Keep in Harmony With Prac- 
tice of Insurance Department 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change at a special meeting held last 
week adopted two resolutions calling 
for the appointment of special com- 


mittees charged with the duties of 
changing the position of the Exchange 
toward the licensing of brokers, and 
reviewing the exchange agreements 
and rules and suggesting such changes 
as may be.deemed advisable. The reso- 
lution pertaining to brokers aims to 
eliminate the brokerage committee from 
continuing to exercise control over the 
issuance of brokerage certificates. In- 
stead of this system the resolution asks 
that the Exchange keep in harmony 
with the practice of the State Insur- 
ance Department with regard to the 
granting and cancellation of such cer- 
tificates. 

The resolutions were presented 
through Henry Evans, chairman of the 
committee of seven executives who 
met last summer with Samuel Unter- 
myer, chief counsel for the Lockwood 
Legislative Investigating Committee 
and arranged for certain alterations in 
the rules of the New York Exchange. 
The resolutions are as follows: 

“Resolved, That the exchange ap- 
point a special committee to review the 
agreement and (or) rules of the ex- 
change and to submit for adoption such 
amendments or modifications as_ will 
tend to bring and keep the exchange 
in harmony with the practice of the 
Insurance Department of the State as 
to the issue or revocation or cancella- 
tion of brokerage certificates. 

“Resolved, That we recommend to 
the exchange the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to review the exchange 
agreement and rules, except as to mat- 
ters covered in the previous resolution, 
and to bring in a report of such changes 
as in its judgment may, be deemed ad- 
visable.” 

Later last week Willis O. Robb 
announced that the following had been 
appointed to constitute the committee 
authorized by the first resolution: 
Henry Evans, F. C. Buswell, C. G. 
Smith, Lyman Candee, Otto E. Schaef- 
er, Wallace Reid, Cecil F. Shallcross 
and N. S. Bartow, ex-officio. The per- 
sonnel of this committee is identical 
with that of the special committee ap- 
pointed last summer with the one ex- 
ception that Mr. Shallcross has suc- 
ceeded to the place rendered vacant 
by the resignation of Hugh R. Loudon. 

Mr. Shallcross raised the question of 
whether the resolution on brokers 
might not be interpreted to mean that 
the Exchange would relinquish control 
over the rates of commissions paid to 
brokers, and that competitive pressure 
for business might eventually lead to 
demoralization through discrimination 
in favor of certain assureds. The com- 
mittee, however, dispelled this fear by 
explaining that the matter of power to 
control rates was not scheduled for 
revision and that there was no danger 
of a breaking down of this system. 

The Insurance Department. has placed 
its stamp of approval upon measures 
intended to balance and properly con- 
trol the conduct of the fire insurance 
business, underwriters inform The 
Eastern Underwriter. Yxperience in 
other lines of underwriting prove con- 
clvsively today; and formerly it was 
the case with fire insurance, that un- 
regulated competition proves harmful 
to companies, brokers and the public; 
in fact to all parties participating in 
incvrance transactions. Co-ordination 


and co-operation among insurance com- 
Danies for the maintenance of proper 
business standards and the preserva- 
tion of corporate security and integrity 
has been agreed upon generally as the 
best method for guaranteeing unques- 
tioned protection to the public. 











Rap Rule By Commission 











Criticism of commission rule is fea- 
tured in the report submitted to the 
New York Legislature by the Judiciary 
Constitutional Convention which has 
been considering amendments to the 
judiciary articles of the Constitution. In 
recommending a new article which 
would vest judicial powers in the courts, 
the convention says: 

“Hearings before administrative 
boards or commissions are frequently 
very unfair and often place any person 
or corporation affected or aggrieved at 
a great disadvantage. Proceedings are 
being constantly instituted by such 
boards or commissions of their own 
motion; they allow themselves to be 
committed to certain views which they 
do not hesitate to publish; they declare 


in the public press, before hearing any 
affected or aggrieved party, or hearing 
both sides, that they will or intend to 
do such and such things (for example, 
reduce rates of carriage or telephone 
or light or other public service), in 
complete disregard of the most elemen- 
tary principle of fair play embodied in 
the maxim, No man should be con- 
demned unheard! 

“Such a board or commission _ be- 
comes what a distinguished English 
law writer has called ‘that judicial mon- 
ster, a judge in his own cause.’ 

“The proposed amendment will guar- 
antee to all affected or aggrieved an 
ultimate hearing by a real court of jus- 
tice wherever interference with or vio- 
lation of private rights is threatened.” 








REILLY & CO. GET PENNSYLVANIA 





Head of Office Has Been in Fire Insur- 
ance Business for Forty- 
eight Years 





John J. Reilly & Co., 162 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, have been appointe1 
agents for the Pennsylvania Fire for 
the Long Island territory, except Brook- 
lyn and Long Island City. This com- 
pany already represents the Cleveland 
National, American National and the 
Reliable in Brooklyn and the Victory in 
the Long Island suburban territory. 
Fire insurance is the only line written, 

Mr. Reilly has been writing insurance 
for the last forty-eight years. In July, 
1920, he organized his own agency and 
has made satisfactory progress during 
the last year and a half. The office on 
Montague street was opened March 1, 
1921, in order to render more complete 
service. A branch office is maintained 
at the corner of Broadway and Myrtle 
avenue, Brooklyn. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF PHOENIX 





Frank L. Loomis, Vice-President of Con- 
necticut Mutual, on Board of 
Hartford Company 





Frank L. Loomis, vice-president and 
director of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has been elected a director of the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford. Mr. Loomis succeeds 
the late Ward W. Jacobs on the Phoenix 
board of directors, He is also a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank, the 
Hartford County Mutual Fire, the Sims- 
bury Bank & Trust Company and the 
Loomis Institute in Windsor. Mr. Loomis 
is a graduate of Yale 1901. 





BUYS BUILDING FOR $45,000 
The American Re-Insurance Com- 
pany, of Huntingdon, Pa., which main- 
tains an office at Philadelphia in the 
Widener Building, has purchased prem 
ises situated in South Thirteenth street 
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are The Insurance Men. 


recommend their coverages. 
agent for the Continental. 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU JUST AN AGENT 
? 


Or are you 7HE Insurance Man 
| ? 


In every city there are one or more insurance represen- 
tatives who stand out prominently above the rest; they 
They know their business; they 
are progressive; they get there ahead of the other fellow; 
they do their work promptly and efficiently; their advice 
is followed; they represent only the best companies and 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“AMERICA FORE" 
Managing Branch Offices 
Montreal 


One of them is sure to be 


NORMAN T..ROBERTSON 
President 


Cash Capital 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 





San Francisco 

















Commercial Union 
Agent for 50 Years 


GOODRICH OFFICE 





RECORD 





Newburgh Agency, Now Representing 
Twenty-three Companies, Has 
Made Fine Record 





Charles T. Goodrich & Son, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., has represented the Com- 
mercial Union for fifty years. This in- 
surance agency, held in high respect 
throughout the insurance world, was 
started in 1870 by the late Charles T. 
Goodrich in a small way. Although 
handicapped physically, he built up an 
agency which at the time of his death, 
on July 6, 1911, was doing a large gen- 
eral insurance and real estate business. 
S. Carlisle Goodrich, who now continues 
the agency, formed a partnership with 
his father in 1905, immediately after 
his graduation from Brown University. 
On the death of his father he took over 
the entire business and has since been 
conducting it most successfully under 
the name of Charles T. Goodrich & Son. 

Charles T. Goodrich was born in New- 
burgh in 1846; was educated in the 
public schools of Newburgh and early 
became connected with the Newburgh 
“Daily News.” Several years later he 
learned the trade of machinist, and 
assisted in the building of the United 
States gunboat Lenape, used during the 
Civil War. He worked on the Erie Rail- 
road as a fireman, being severely in- 
jured in an accident in 1865. 

Mr. Goodrich then went into tele- 
graphy work, becoming station agent 
and telegraph operator, but soon went 
back to journalism. He was editor and 
manager of the Newburgh “Telegraph,” 
also correspondent for New York 
papers. For forty years he was New- 
burgh correspondent of the New York 
“Sun.” 

He was a charter member and one 
of the organizers, as well as president 
of the New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents, 

The office represents twenty-three 
companies, as follows: Citizens, Com- 
mercial Union, Connecticut, Continen- 
tal, Dubuque Fire & Marine, Fire Asso- 
ciation, Great American, Philadelphia 
Underwriters, Home, Importers & Ex- 
porters, Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Mercantile, Na- 
tional, National Union, North British & 
Mercantile, Northern of New York, Nor- 
wich Union, Scottish Union & National, 
Star, Union of Canton, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, National Surety and Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee. 





MISS CAIRNS TO MARRY 

E. T. Cairns, eastern manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund, and Mrs. Cairns an- 
nounce the engagement of their only 
daughter, Mildred, te Walden Howe, of 
Manchester, N. H. Mr. Howe is very 
well known in New England because 
of his connection with the New Eng: 
land Fire Exchange before he became 
the special agent of the Commonwealth 
Insurance Company of New York for 
New Hampshire and Vermont, de is 
the son of Secretary Samuel G. Howe, 
of the Equitable Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company. 





DEPRIVED OF PROTECTION 

Brooklawn, N, J., comprised of sev- 
eral hundred dwellings, is deprived of 
all fire protection by the arbitrary ac- 
tion of the Noreg Realty Company, rep- 
resenting the United States Shipping 
Board, in barring the local organiza- 
tion of volunteer firemen from using 
either the fire station or the apparatus. 
The building was erected and the fire- 
fighting equipment was-provided. by. the 
Federal Government during the late 
war and placed in charge of the resi- 
dents for the protection of the village, 
the properties having been ereeted and 
are owned by the government, 
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Evans to Continue 
“Business Conditions” 


READERS WANT PUBLICATION 





Some Letters Sent to President of 
America Fore Companies By 
Representative Men 
” the extraordi- 
digest of 
economics, 
ture, and 


“Business Conditions, 


narily valuable American 
industry, 
national and international 
political relations, compiled and edited 
for the America Fore companies by 
Secretary Ernest Sturm, is to be con- 
tinued. Formerly, this monthly publi- 
cation was sent for nothing to about 
25,000 organizalions or individuals. 
President Evans decided to discontinue 
its publication unless there-existed a 
demand for it evidenced by a _ willing- 
ness of business men, business organi- 
zations or public and professional men, 
to pay a fixed subscription price per 
year and ail on the mailing list were 
so informed. The replies were most 
gratifying, showing a widespread inter- 
est in and approval of the publication. 
A few of the letters received from 
Mr. Evans follow: 

From Senator Capper, of Kansas, one 
of the leaders in the Senate’s “agri- 
cultural bloc’ came this: “Your book- 
let is the best thing of the kind I have 
ever seen. I read it every month and 
get from it a great deal of information.” 

University Wants Copies for Class 

Pur2oses 

From New York University’s Schoo! 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
Secretary J. T. Madon writes: 

“I find ‘Business Conditions’ a very 
helpful summary, and it is the most 
exhaustive and -complete thing of its 
kind that I am aware of. I should 
very much appreciate having for class- 
room purposes the previous issues of 
this bulletin, if they are available, an4 
I sincerely hope that I may have the 
privilege of continuing on the mailing 
list.” 

Some other letters follow: 

Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. 1. “‘! 
am writing to express my appreciation 
of the pamphlet ‘Business Conditions 
issued by you in behalf of the American 
Fagle, Continental and Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Companies. It gives 
the most comprehensive and best se- 
lected statements of facts and import- 
ant information in condensed form o* 
any that I have seen compiled, and 
the reading of it gives me both pleas- 
ure and added knowledge for my busi- 


finance, agricul- 


ness conditions.-E. C. Bucklin, vice- 
president & treasurer.” 
Sandusky Rubber Tire Company, 


Sandusky, Ohio. “We are very glad to 
be placed on vour list.’ 

Svrinefield Credit Men’s Association, 
Springfield. Mass. “The members of 
the Springfield Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, whose pleasure it is to read the 


raonthly issue of ‘Business Conditions,’ 
are strong in pronouncing it a most 
convenient method of accurately in- 
forming themselves’ on prevailing busi- 
ness conditions. To busy men a digest 
of the business situation, such as this, 
cannot fail to be appreciated. Our 
president has expressed a wish for a 
copy for his private use. Therefore, 
if agreeable to you, kindly mail copy 
to W. B. Keiser, Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., and accept my 
assurance “that the courtesy will be ap- 
preciated._-F. H. Belden, Jr., Secretary.” 

Nichols & Fay, general insurance 
brokers, San Francisco. “In acknowl- 
edging receipt of your October issue 
of ‘Business Conditions,’ I do so with 
thanks and a keep appreciation of the 
beneficial information and great service 
you are giving to all your readers. I 
regard the manner in which you treat 
the subjects, the information, facts and 
style of your publications, as the most 
interesting and attractive review that 
is published.—Philip J. Fay.” 

The National City Bank of New York, 
Santiago de Chile. ‘‘May I trouble you 
to place my name on your mailing list 
in order that I may receive this month- 
ly bulletin regularly? I have taken 
great pleasure in reading your review 
of conditions.—F. F. Little, Manager.” 

Chamber of Commerce of the Bor- 
ough of Queens, City of New York. 
“T have had the pleasure of reading 
‘Business Conditions’ and have also 
shown it to many men who come into 
the club roms of this organization. All 
have been pleased with the contents 
and expressed a desire to receive it 
regularly. I can say, after due delib- 
eration, that it is the best publication 
of its kind that I have ever received. 
You cover the field thoroughly, and 
the style and make-up is excellent. I 
would consider it a great favor if you 
will put my name on vour mailing list. 

John J. Sonderman.” 

Pan Pacific League, San Francisco, 
Cal. “Your publication ‘Business Con- 
ditions’ has been coming to my desk 
for over a year, and I do not know that 
at any time in my experience extend- 
ing over a Guarter of a century around 
the Pacific Ocean and during that time 
actively interested in trade and trade 
journalism, have I appreciated anything 
more even when T had to pay a good 
deal for it. It seems to me that you 
are not onlv advertising your insurance 
companies in an excellent way and cre- 
ating good-will, but that vou are also 
giving a service of high value to Ameri- 


can business in general. I am con- 
stantly quoting from your ‘Business 
Conditions.” TI do not know what in 


the world I would do without it.—N. A. 
Davis.” 
TEN FIRES IN ONE RISK 

The loss committee of the New York 
joard of Fire Underwriters is watching 
a court proceeding against an assured 
who had ten fires on a single risk. The 
first fire took place a few minutes after 
the insurance became effective. 


Fire Agents Should 
Know Marine Claims 


STEPS ASSUREDS MUST TAKE 


Slosson & Smyth Give Shippers Perti- 
nent Advice on Facilitating Marine 
Loss Adjustments 


Slosson & Smyth, enterprising insur- 
ance brokers and average adjusters, 
who make liberal use of the columns of 
New York City dailies in advertising 
insurance service to the public, have 
prepared a list of documents required 
by marine underwriters when marine 
cargo claims are made, and also the 
methods of procedure that assureds 
should follow in case of loss or damage. 
For many reasons the settling of marine 
claims accurately can only be accom- 
plished when adjusters and loss man- 
agers are in complete possession of all 
documents bearing on the loss. It is 
therefore the part of wisdom that brok- 
ers and local agents with marine clients 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with 
the necessary preliminary steps to be 
taken before they may expect that 
marine adjustments can be made with 
facility. 

Following is the circular issued by 
Slosson & Smyth: 

Documents in Case of Partial Loss or 
Damage 

(a) Invoice. 

(b) One copy of bill of lading. 

(c) Receipts for railroad freight and 
for other charges, if any. 

(d) Insurance certificate (original and 
duplicate if possible). 

(e) Survey report on damage, which 
should state: 

1, Nature and cause of damage: If 
several causes shown, the various 
classes of damage should be sepa- 
rated and loss from each shown. 
If damage is stated to be caused by 
water, it should be designated 
whether fresh or salt water. 

2. The measure of loss: Percentage 
of depreciation from sound value, 
or a flat allowance. 

3. The location of goods when dam- 
age occurred (if possible to give 
the location, this should be stated). 

4. If goods are sold at auction, the 
sound market value, duty paid, at 
time of sale, and whether sood3 
were sold duty paid, or not. If 
sold in bond, state amount of duty. 

(f) Complete account sales if goods 
sold at auction (or otherwise in accord- 
ance with surveyor’s recommendation). 

(zg) Copy of master’s protest if dam- 
age occurred on shipboard. 

(h) Correspondence between the as- 
sured and carriers in reference to the 
carriers’ liability, 

Documents in Case of a Total Loss 

(a) Original invoice. 

(b) Full set of bills of lading (with 
statement of loss of any copies, if such 
losS occurs) and of freight receipts cov- 


ering transit on land, if any, within the 
terms of the insurance. 

(c) Original and duplicate insurance 
certificates. 

(d) Copy of master’s protest, with 
certification from steamship company 
that shipment was actually lost. 
Procedure in Case of Loss on Exports 

from U.S. 

If goods arrive at a foreign port dam- 
aged or a total loss is reported there: 

(a) Report immediately to the repre- 
sentative of underwriters as shown on 
back of insurance certificate. If not 
represented locally then to their for- 
eign representative nearest in location 
and also to Lloyd’s local agent, or to 
the local agent of the Board of Under- 
writers of New York. 

If no local Lloyd’s agent or agent of 
the board, then to agent of whatever 
underwriter may have an agency in the 
port or place. The representative of 
the underwriters should forthwith ap- 
point surveyors to deal with the dam- 
aged goods, recommend disposition and 
issue a survey report; or else the under- 
writers’ representative should certify a 
total loss. 

(b) File claim in writing for loss 
against delivering carrier immediately. 

(c) Notify us of loss, 

Procedure in Case of Loss on Imports 
to U. S. 

If goods arrive at a U. S. port in a 
damaged condition notify us at once by 
telegraph or telephone and we will give 
all necessary attention and instructions. 
The documents required for proof of 
loss are the same for import as for ex- 
port. 

If a total loss has been suffered notify 
us immediately. 

General Average Deposits 

Consignees of goods wherever deliv- 
ered if compelled to pay general aver- 
age deposits should endorse and for- 
ward receipts for same to us for collec- 
tion from underwriters. 





ALLAN JOINS L. & L, & G. 


Resigns From Evans Companies to 
Become Manager of Pacific Depart- 
ment Succeeding T. H. Anderson 


C. E. Allan has been appointed man- 
ager of the Pacific department of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. Mr. 
Allan’s appointment is to the position 
left vacant by Thomas H. Anderson, 
who was recently promoted to the post 
of United States attorney and Eastern 
department manager. 

Mr. Allan has been for the past three 
years in charge of the Pacific depart- 
ment of the American Eagle. Conti- 
nental and Fidelity-Phenix, with the 
title of secretaries for these companies. 
He has made an excellent record for 
the America Fore companies and _ is 
considered one of the big men on the 
Pacific coast. 





President Robertson, of the Continen- 
tal, will soon leave for the Pacific coast. 
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“Fireproof” Buildings 
That Were Not Such 


DISCUSSED IN FREITAG BOOK 


Revised Edition of “Fire Protection” 
Vo!ume Recites Stories of 
Historic Fires 


Every time there is a fire in a fire 
resisting building some lesson is taught 
underwriters, and just what those les- 
sons have been in the past are epito- 
mized in a revised edition of a book 
which has just come from the press, 
bearing the title, “Fire Prevention and 
Fire Protection as Applied to Building 
Construction, A Handbook of Theory 
and Practice,” by Joseph Kendall Frei- 
tag, member of both the British and 
American Fire Prevention Committees. 
The author of the book lives in Boston, 
and the facts, illustrations and data in 
the volume are almost exclusively 
American. There are more than 1,000 
peges for the earnest students of spe- 
cial hazards to digest. 


First “Fireproof Building” Fire 

The first “fireproof building” to be 
destroyed was the Manhattan Savings 
Bank in New York in 1895. This fire 
originated in and spread from a build- 
ing across the street. Fire underwriters 
and engineers said that it had been 
foolish to regard this as fireproof, owing 
to the unprotected cast-iron columns 
and bottom flanges of floor girders. 
This fire was a sensation at the time 
and created talk for many months 
thereafter. 

In January, 1891, the Minneapolis 
Lumber Exchange Building “blew.” It 
originally consisted of nine stories, 
slow-burning, so-called because’ iron 
columns. girders and wooden floor joists 
were covered with fireproof tile. Then, 
two new stories were added. The blaze 
started in a paint store twelve feet 
away across an alley. The older por- 
tion of the building burned for twenty- 
four hours, leaving only bare walls and 
the iron columns supporting the two 
new stories. These two columns re- 
tained enough of their fireproofing to 
prevent failure, and the curious spec- 
tacle was presented of two compara- 
tively uninjured stories over and above 
nine stor‘es of complete ruin. 


Opera House Fire 

A careless scene painter was respon- 
sible for a fire which burned some of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, on August 27, 1892. This is one 
of the most important fires in American 
history because it was the first ex- 
ample of real fire-resisting theatre con- 
struction. Among other things it 
showed the value of making drop cur- 
tains automatic and of having sky- 
lights work properly. Shafts were not 
properly located. Terra cetta arches 
helned a lot. 

More important, however, from the 
standpoint of the insurance engineer 
because of the fire-resistive lessons it 


taught was the.Chicago Athletic Club. 


Building fire of 1892. This was a nine- 
story building. Wood paneling here 
and wooden nailing strips between the 
successive courses of the terra cotta 
hlocks used for column casings gave 
the fire something to feed upon. As 
S800n as the fire burned through the 
naneling to the wood grounds there was 
4 falling of tiles. thus exposing the steel 
columns. The fire vindicated the use 
of steel-frame and terra-cotta construc- 


tion, but if there had been no wood— 
if the columns had been properly pro- 
tected by solid and continuous casings, 
there would have been little injury to 
the columns. The necessity of incom- 
bustible floors was also demonstrated 
by that fire. 

The Horne Buildings fire in Pitts- 
burgh—May of 1897—-next had the cen- 
ter of attraction, and no wonder be- 
cause here was a $2,500,000 loss includ- 
ing the complete destruction of the non- 
fireproof building in which the fire 
originated, and partial destruction of 
three other buildings, all of them con- 
sidered before the blaze to be of re- 
sistive design. Mr. Freitag gave a com- 
plete technical description of the Horne 
store and Horne office buildings fires. 
The construction of the building was 
wrong. Of the store fire he said: 

“It was the open well or vertical 
hazard in allowing or causing a strong 
upward rush of flame and intense heat, 
coupled with the inadequate protection 
of the roof members, which finally was 
the cause of the greater part of the 
structural damage. This resulted from 
the falling of a large pressure tank, 6 
feet in diameter and 25 feet long, 
weighing, about 52,000 pounds.” Lack 
of terra cotta arches was in part re- 
sponsible for the tank falling, carrying 
with it many columns and girders. 


Protection When Available Must 
Be Used 

The Vanderbilt Building fire in New 
York, February, 1898, was a fifteen-story 
affair. It was an exposure fire, catch- 
ing from the Nassau Chambers next 
door. All the Vanderbilt Building win- 
dows were provided with iron shutters, 
but none of them was closed. When 
the firemen arrived they soon found 
that there were no standpipes or hose 
reels. The lesson of this fire was that 
incombustible construction should be 
supplemented by adequate protection 
against external exposure by properly 
designed stairways, and floor hose pro- 
tection. 

The Home Life Building fire of 1898 is 
famous in engineering and underwriting 
annals. It was the best test a skv- 
scraper had had up to that time. It 
was, of course, an exposure fire and 
happened on a night when a stiff gale 
was blowing. Had the fire originated 
from within there was plenty of pro- 
tection. but the combination of the wind 
and a hot fire beatine against the build- 
ing for an hour finally brought the fire 
inside. Smashing of window panes 
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helped the entry. Up to the eighth 
floor the firemen worked effectively, 
but the great fire damage was from the 
eleventh floor up. Terra cotta arches 
proved satisfactory, but voids over the 
arches caused trouble. <A_ safe fell 
through an air space upon a terra cotta 
arch, shattering it. Had free spaces 
been filled with a good quantity of ce- 
ment damage would have been smaller. 
Paterson City Hall 

In the Paterson conflagration, 1902, 
there were plenty of lessons for the 
underwriting and engineering fratern- 
ity. The most interesting test was the 
beautiful new city hall building, four 
stories and tower. Three sides were 
exposed to the conflagration. Across 
one 60 foot street was an entire block 
made up of combustible store buildings 
which were all on fire at one and the 
same time. 

A solid mass of flame was blown 
against the City Hall. The result in- 
cluded the entire destruction of the 
combustible contents. Floor arches re- 
mained intact and the tower was un- 
impaired. The best lesson of the City 
Hall fire was the effective protection 
it gave to structures beyond. 

Among other fires discussed by the 
author are the Roosevelt Building, 1903; 
Iroquois Theatre Fire, Chicago, 1903; 
various buildings in the Baltimore con- 
flagration, 1904; Rochester fire, 1904; 
Parker Building fire, 1908; San Fran- 
cisco conflagration, 1906; Chelsea con- 
flagration buildings, 1908; Asch Build- 
ing, 1911. 

Book Not Revised Enough 

The chapter on fire losses in tha 
Freitag book, revised edition, including 
Kuropean data, does not amount to 
much from the standpoint of the un-to- 
date underwriter-student, as it stops 
with 1907 or 1909, at the latest. 

Now, this is the vear 1922, and the 
reader might well ask, “Why such stale 
material?” The author’s excuse is that 
“more up-to-date revisions would be 


less striking.” Maybe so, but moth- 
eaten figures are rarely impressive, 
especially in a revised volume. Even 


H. G. Wells. in his sensationally suc- 
cessful “Outline of World History.” has 
already made changes in some of his 
early chanters, although the book as 
it stood unrevised was the best selling 
volume in the world with the excention 
of the Bible. However, in its technical 
and engineering chapters the book is 
of considerable value, and certainly 
gives a lot for the monev. John Wiley 
& Sons, New York, are the publishers. 
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Why Rent Insurance 
Has Its Appeal 


POLICY TAKES RESPONSIBILITY 





Bament Tells What Courts Have 
Decided About Gross and Net 
Rents 


Rental Value Insurance, 
which is constantly growing in popu- 
larity, should appeal! strongly to es- 
tates, educational institutions and oth- 
ers whose investments are largely in 
real estate. 


Rent or 


The following persons have an insura- 
ble interest in rents, says W. N. Ba- 
ment, general adjuster of the Home, 
writing in “Safeguarding 
Against Fire”: 


America 


1. The owner of a building which is 
already rented, when in event of fire the 
lease may be either cancelled, or call 
for an abatement of rent during the 
period of reconstruction. 

2. The owner of a building, which is 
not rented, but liable to be rented at 
any time if not destrcyed or damaged 
by fire. 

3. A lessee who, by the terms of the 
lease, has obligated aimself to pay rent 
even in event of fire. 

4. A sub-lessee under similar condi- 
tions. 

Does the ordinary rent or rental value 
policy covering simpiy “on rents,” mean 
gross rent less such expenses as may 
cease and be saved to the owner during 
the period of reconstruction? In a large 
majority of cases the question will not 
arise, but if the building be badly dam- 
aged or totally destroyed, it becomes 
quite important, So far as Mr. Bament’s 
knowledge goes, there are only two 
American decisions bearing upon the 
subiect; one by the Supreme Court of 
California, and the other by the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia, and these tri- 
bunals reached oppcsite conclusions. 
The former, on account of the element 
of uncertainty as to the intention, de- 
cided in favor of gross rent, which, in 
some instances, will enable the insured 
to make a profit out of the fire; but the 
latter held in favor cf net rent after 
deducting the salvage in expenses, thus 
adhering to the fundamental principle 
of indemnity. The latter is, undoubted- 
ly, the better law and should be fol- 
lowed in other jurisdictions; in fact, 
it is not at all unreasonable to expect 
that courts generaliy will be more in- 
clined to prevent a claimant from mak- 
ing a profit out of a fire than to permit 
his doing so on the ground that the con- 
tract is ambiguous. The Georgia court 
held that, no matter what the intentions 
of the insurer’s agent and the insured 
may have been, it would not permit an 
over-payment. 


NEW C. U. CALENDAR 

The Commercial Union has issued a 
calendar for January carrying a strik- 
ing picture of blazing ruins at night 
above the terse captions: “Over $500,- 
099,000 property loss annually. $1,- 
270,000 burns daily, largely from care- 
lossness. Fire costs the United States 
more than education. Help prevent 





fire.’ And in a position that cannot 
be missed, the words “Start right— 
insure.” 
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Handsome Gift 
Given to Loudon 


GOOD-BYE 





FELICITOUS WISHES 





General Manager Lewis Speaks Elo- 
quently of Regard in Which 
Former Manager is Held 





Presented with a handsome silver 
coffee service by the staffs of the New- 
ark. Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia offices of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, Hugh R. Loudon, the retiring 
manager, was the central figure of a 
felicitous ceremony in Newark. The 
general manager, Hugh Lewis, now in 
this country, made the principal talk 
in which he wished him an official good- 
bye and good luck. Associate Manager 
Nottingham was in the chair, and the 
gift of plate was presented by Deputy 
Manager Kremer. Mr. Lewis’ talk was 
of fine quality and is reproduced here- 
with nearly in full: 

“It is surely with mixed feelings we 
are met. On the one hand, it is sought 
to show good-will to an old friend, a 
colleague and a chief; to wish him 
every good thing, to thank him for the 
nast and to bid him godspeed in the 
future. All this is a privilege and a 
pleasure. There is. however, another 
side; this gathering means officially 
‘yood-bye’ and the parting cannot be 
without a tinge of sadness. 

More Than Thirty Years in Insurance 

“1 do not know exactly, but Mr. Lou- 
don must have spent over thirty years 
in the same profession, nearly the whole 
of it with our grand old company, for 
which he has always had such a real 
affection. He has not only served the 
‘L. & L. & G.’ in positions of high re- 
sponsibility, but has also rendered nota- 
ble services in various spheres of im- 
portance and dignity, in this centre and 
elsewhere, in the common interests and 
for the well being of the fire insurance 
business generally. 

“And now, while still in possession 
of health and strength, physical and 
mental vigor, Mr. Loudon has decided 
to give up city activities, as he has 
hitherto known them, and to engage in, 
as an occupation, the business of fruit 
culture and agriculture, which previous- 
ly he indulged in mainly as a hobby. 

“But Mr. Loudon has given me suffi- 
cient of his confidence to satisfy me 
that, whilst his heart longs for his plan- 
tation in sunny Florida—indeed, I some- 
times wish I had the same prospect—I 
am certain neither horticulture nor 
agriculture will entirely fill his life in 
future. Indeed, it is not desirable that 
it should. I am glad to believe—I feel 
certain of it—that his virile personality 
and his resourceful mind will be given 
in part, and not an unimportant part, to 
altruistic work for the public good. 

“It requires some moral courage to 
give up activities and interests that 
have been a man’s life work when he 
can, if put to it, summon sufficient 
strength to carry on. But it is to such 
men that one’s country is indebted for 
much voluntary work which can be ren- 
dered with ability only by those who 
have had great experience of affairs and 
have discharged responsible duties, I 
hope I am not taking a liberty if I say 
I ‘somehow believe Mr. Loudon feels he 
has had a ‘call’ to some such service. 

“Mr. Loudon also told me another 
thing. He said he had a deep longing 
to study to ripen what we know to be 
his already not inconsiderable scholar- 
ship. It is a worthy desire and who of 
us has not vearned for the same oppor- 
tunitv? Shakespeare in ‘Henry V’ savs, 
‘Self love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
as self-neglecting.’ And so let us ever 
remember man’s first duty is to his 
individual life; to fill it, to enrich it so 
that it shall yield richly. 


“All this we are taught and it is true, 
and it is important to remember that 


the surest way to debilitate one’s men- 
tal powers is selfishly absorbing infor- 
mation without expressing it. We must, 
as I heard one of your great thinkers 
say the other day, give as we get or we 
shall cease to receive comforts and 
ease; opportunities must be followed 
by effort and service and sacrifices, for 
life always proves a ghastly failure 
when it is based on ‘bargain hunting,’ 
and the attempt to selfishly get the 
best while so little is given in return. 

“We alt know these things, but it is 
perhaps no harm to now and again, and 
especially at this season, so remind 
ourselves and ask whither we are drift- 
ing. I have the less hesitation in talk- 
ing in this way on this occasion because 
I know of the lofty ambition in regard 
to his new life which fills Mr, Loudon’s 
mind. 


Good Luck Wishes from Colleagues 


“It has been truly said ‘that the calm 
man, having learned how to govern him- 
self, knows how to adapt himself.’ Your 
environment, Mr. Loudon, will be great- 
ly altered and we do not hide from 
ourselves the fact, and you yourself are 
least of all oblivious to it, that, while 
naturally you look forward with hope 
and pleasure to the change and com- 
parative rest from mental care and 
strain, none the less your strength of 
character and your ability to adapt 
yourself to your new circumstances, de- 
lightful as they will be in so many 
ways, will be tested to their very 
depths. 

“But we have seen something of your 
idealism and of what we believe to be 
your serenity of mind, that reward of 
the disciplined life, and we believe that 
whatever difficulties and perplexities 
circumstances or environment may 


HARTFORD’S TRANSIT COVER 





“Shippers’ Clearing House Series” to 
Give Assureds’ Goods Better Pro- 
tection on Trucks 





The Hartford Fire is extending its 
service to shippers by automobile truck 
through the issuance of what is termed 
as the “Shippers’ Clearing House Se- 
ries” of automobile transit policies 
These policies will carry lower rates, it 
is confidently expected, than the ordi- 


nary transit policy, because of a stipula- 
tion that assureds will avail themselves 
of the Hartford’s service inaugurated 
to lower the risks of transportation 
and diminish those losses. 

Jonathan Starr, head of the Shippers’ 
Clearing House service, also announces 
that a still broader policy will soon 
be placed in the market whereby ship- 
pers may insure from warehouse to 
warehouse. Protection will follow the 
goods over the entire journey including 
the railroad trip and the motor truck 
hauls at both depots. The Hartford’s 
service consists of bonding truckmen 
and tracing delayed or lost packages, 
thereby reducing appreciably the chan- 
ces for claims. 


— ee a | 


bring will be but incentives to further 
effort to be crowned by the only form 
of success worth having, that which 
brings opportunity for further service. 


“And so while you pass from among 
us as colleague and leader we shall 
often think of you in your new home 
and in your new life and wish you and 
those dearest to you many years of use- 
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INCORPORATED - 1872 
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| $122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


$10,000,.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20.840,005.95 


ET SURPLUS 


10,0 13.966. 14 
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LOCKWOOD COMMITTEE 
WATCHED IN MASS. 


(Continued from page 1) 


the lower branch. The Senate mem- 
bers remain unchanged, Mr. McLain 
continuing as Senate chairman and the 
members being Messrs. Carrick, Moul- 
ton and Carey. Messrs. Carrick and 
Moulton are in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. 

The House committee has _ been 
changed. Mr. Frost, who is in the in- 


surance business and who was House 
chairman, has been dropped from the 
insurance committee, and made chair- 
man of another committee, and Mr. 
Holden, of Worcester, a manufacturer, 
has been made House chairman of the 
committee in place of Mr. Frost. Messrs. 
Samson, Driscoll and Hennessee, none 
of whom are in the insurance business, 
have been dropped, and Messrs. Snow, 
Sweet and Corbett, none of whom are in 
insurance, have been added. This still 
leaves of the fifteef! members seven 
who are in the insurance business, one 
of whom, however, is a life man, and 
another a broker, 








MUCH ADO ABOUT COVERS 
(Continued from page 19) 


er” or general coverage insurance, or 
at least that is the opinion of most 
company men. But, as mentioned above, 
there are good reasons for its use. A 
large company, like the Standard Oil 
for instance, prefers to have its prop- 
erty insured through one office, thereby 
assuring itself that protection is placed 
where it is needed. If our big business 
concerns cannot obtain such coverage 
from companies in this country they 
will get it across the water. 


And rather than drive this business 
out of the United States why wouldn’t 
it be more reasonable to so regulate 
“floater” and general coverage _insur- 
ance in this country that all companies 
can write it in all states, if they so 
desire? The various states lose money 
because they do not get the tax, and 
the resident agents lose considerable 
over-writing commissions. The mass of 
bookkeeping made necessary by the use 
of underlying policies (simply to com- 
ply with the letter of-+he law) is an 
added expense to the insurance com- 
panies. The individuai state examina- 
tions cost the states thousands of dol- 
lars, Taken all in all, if this form of 
insurance coverage were properly regu- 
lated, there would be much money 
saved all around. And there would be 
more harmony in the insurance world, 
too. 





BROOKLYN BROKERS TO DINE 

Arrangements are being completed 
for the annual dinner of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers’ Association and 
Alvah F, Wright, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, will soon announce 
the list of speakers. The regular yearly 
dinner will be held this year at the 
Hotel St. George on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 15. There is a possibility that 
the members will vote to invite the 
ladies, and, if this is done, the com- 
mittee plans to engage a complete 
orchestra. 





CRANE LEAVES AMERICA FORE 

Albert E. Crane, district manager 
with the America Fore group of com- 
panies and in charge of the Southern 
business of the American Eagle, has 
resigned, without announcing any 
future plans. Mr. Crane’s duties have 
carried him into several branches of 
fire insurance giving him broad eX- 
perience in agency and field work, busi- 
ness at, the home office and in fire pre- 
vention activities. He has traveled 
throughout the Eastern and Southern 
territories. 
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Unemployment Insurance 





As Operated in Big British Cocoa Plant 





No. 1 




















Eastern Underwriter, 
ament being printed herewith. 








The Honorable B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
head of a great British industry, the 
Cocoa Works of York, England, is in 
this country studying the question of in- 
dustrial conditions and is making address- 
es before a number of clubs. Among 
other things he is discussing the question 
of unemployment insurance and in their 
cocoa works, Rowntree & Company, 
Ltd., has an unemployment benefit scheme 
which wilt be reproduced in full in The 
the first install- 


Mr. Rowntree has written many vol- 


‘igmes on the human side of industry, is 


an expert on strikes, and during the war 
acted as director of the Welfare Depart- 
ment at the Ministry of Munitions for 
the British Government. He is the author 
of a new volume from the. press of 
Longmans, Green && Company, entitled 
“The Human Factor in Business,” and in 
this book is an interesting chapter of un- 
employment insurance in which the plan 
of Rowntree & Company, Ltd., is de- 
scribed in detail and to which The East- 
ern Underwriter is indebted for the plan 
as reproduced herewith. 
Object 

1. The object of this scheme is to 
remove as completely as possible from 
the minds of the company’s workers 
any anxiety which they may feel 
through the possibility of unemploy- 
ment through trade depression. 


Persons Entitled 


2. The scheme will come into force 
on ist January, 1921, and will apply 
to all persons (male and female) be- 
tween age 20 and pension age, em- 
ployed by the company on whole time 
service within the United Kingdom, 
who, immediately prior to their unem- 
ployment, have been in the employ of 
the company for a continuous period 
of six months, or in the case of the 
building staff for a period of three years 
either continuously on broken by periods 
amounting in the aggregate to not 
more than two months. 

Note—To be eligible for benefit, such persons 
must prove that they have made, for the neces- 


sary period, the payment of 2d. per week pro- 
vided for in Clause 13 (2). 


Unemployment Fund 

3. The company will set aside on the 
institution of the scheme a lump sum 
of £10,000 to found the Unemployment 
Fund. It will also in each year com- 
mencing with the year 1921 set aside 
sums equal to 1% of its wages Dill 
during such year, until the Unemploy- 
ment Fund reaches £50,000, or reaches 
5% of the wages bill for the time being 
(whichever is the greater). Thereafter 
the company will set aside annually 
such sums (not exceeding 1% of the 
wages bill) as are necessary to keep 
the Fund up to the amount mentioned 
above. 

Full Unemployment Benefit 

4. Subject to Clause 5, full unemploy- 
ment benefit will be at the rate of: 

(a) 50% of the average earnings of the un- 

employed person; and 

(b) 10% additional for a dependent wife; and 

(c) 5% additional for each dependent child 

who igs under 16 years of age or is fre- 
ceiving full-time instruction at a school, 
university, college or other educational 
establishment, 
with a maximum of 75% of the average 
earnings or £5 a week, whichever is 
the smaller, and a minimum of £1 5s. 
a@ week. 

5. The full unemployment benefit 
will be reduced by a sum, in the case 
of men, of 21s. a week, and in the 
case of women, of 18s. a week, these 
amounts being considered to represent 
the sum to which in most cases the 
State benefit could, whilst it continues, 
ba made up for the contribution of 2d. 
a@ week mentioned in paragraph 13 (2). 


Note A—The amount of state benefit is 15s. 
in the case of men and 12s. in the case of 
women; the sum of 6s. per week is being paid 
as supplementary unemployment benefit by the 
union with the largest membership in the 
works (in return for a weekly contribution of 
2d.); and the figures of 21s. and 18s. are ar- 
rived at on this basis. It must be understood, 
however, that these deductions are made in 
every case, whether or not the sum in ques- 
tion, or a greater or less sum, is in fact re- 
ceived by the unemployed person. 

The figures of 2ls. and 18s. were increased 
to 26s. and 22s. when the state benefit was cor- 
respondingly increased, and again reduced 
when the state benefit was reduced, and it is 
anticipated that the same thing will occur in 
the case of future alterations. 

Note B—Assuming the average earnings of a 
man to be 80s. per week and of a woman 45s., 
the following will illustrate the effect of 
Clauses 4 an : 
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Married man with 


three children. 75 80 a 21 39 
Single woman.. 50 45 25 18 7 


(a) A widower with five dependent children 
would receive the same as a married man 
with three; and a woman would be en- 
titled to an additional 5% for each depen- 
dent child, but no extra percentage for a 
dependent husband. 

(b) It will be noted that in the case of a 
single woman 50% of 45s. would be less 
than 25s., and therefore the minimum is 
substituted. 

(c) Benefit is only payable in respect of a 
dependent wife or child. 


6. The conditions for receipt of full 
unemployment benefit are: 


1, That the unemployed person has made ap- 
plication for such benefit in such manner as 
may be prescribed, and proves that since the 
date of the application he has been continuous- 
ly unemployed, and 

2. That he is capable of, and available for, 
work, but unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment, 


provided that a person shall not be 
deemed to have failed to fulfill these 
conditions by reason only that he has 
declined: 


(a) An offer of employment in a situation 
vacant in consequenge of a stoppage of 
work due to a trade dispute; or 

(b) An offer of employment at a rate of wage 
lower, or on conditions less favorable, 
than those generally obtained or observed 
in the district of such employment by 
agreement between associations of employ- 
ers and employees in employments of the 
same nature as that of his usual employ- 
ment, or, failing any such agreement, 
than those generally recognized in that 
district by good employers. 


7. A person will not be deemed to 
be fully unemployed on any day on 
which he is following any occupation 
from which he derives remuneration 
or profit, unless that occupation has 
ordinarily been followed by him in addi- 
tion to his employment by the company 
and outside the ordinary workiug hours 
o* bat employment. ‘ 

8. Full unemployment benefit will not 
be payable in respect, of any period of 
less than one week, nor for Jonger 
than a period or periods amounting in 
the aggregate in the case of each em- 
ployed person to: 

1. One week for each two months, up to two 
and a half years, for which such person has 
been continuously employed by the company 
immediately before his unemployment and after 
attaining 20 years of age, and 

2. One week for each complete year, beyond 
two and a half years, for which such person 
has been so employed, 
but: 

(a) Full unemployment benefit will only be 
payable during such time as the unem- 
ployed person is actually receiving unem- 
ployment benefit under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, or would have been actual- 
ly receiving such benefit if the maximum 
period of benefit under that act had not 
expired, but this paragraph will not apply 
to any person included in the “Excepted 
Employments” mentioned in Part 2 of the 


First Schedule to the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 1920, and 

(b) Any time during which a person is under 
this scheme disqualified for receiving full 
unemployment Reneft shall be excluded 
in the computation of periods of unem- 
ployment, and A 

(c) A period of full unemployment shall not 
: be deemed to commence until the unem- 
ployed person has made application for 
unemployment benefit in the prescribed 
manner, and 
Any person who, after leaving the em- 
ployment of the company, obtains other 
employment, shall not be entitled to any 
unemployment benefit after the expiration 
of a period from so leaving the employ- 
ment of the company calculated in accord- 
ance with paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
clause. 

(e) In the case of a person who, during 
the European war, joined His Majesty’s 
forces from the employment of the com- 
pany, and returned direct from such forces 
to such employment, service in such forces 
shall be included in calculating his period 
of employment. 

Note A—It will be noted that, while under 
Clause 2 service before the age of 20 counts 
as part of the qualifying period, under this 
clause only service after attaining 20 is taken 
into account, 

The scale will work as follows: 
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Duration of service Number of weeks’ 
after attaining 20 Insurance 
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It will be recognized, of course, that benefit 
is only payable if and so long as the condi- 
tions of the scheme are satisfied, and if and 
so long as a person is actually unemployed. 
If the period in a given case is fifteen weeks 
and at the end of the first three weeks the 
person in question obtains other employment 
for nine weeks and then loses it, then benefit 
would be paid for the first three and the last 
three weeks. 

Note B—The effect of Clause 8 (a) is that if, 
for example, the Employment Exchange stops 
the state benefit in any case because of some 
default on the part of the person concerned, 
then the supplementary benefit under this 
scheme automatically ceases. However, if, for 
the sake of example, a person were entitled to 
benefit for fifteen weeks under the state scheme 
and for thirty weeks under this scheme, then, 
aftr the expiration of the first fifteen weeks 
and so long as the other conditions were ob- 
served, he would continue to receive the sup- 
plementary benefit under this scheme up to the 
end of the thirty weeks. The same deduction 
of 21s. would, however, be made, although he 
was in fact receiving no state benefit, and 
probably no trade union benefit. In the same 
way if, because of the amount of his salary, a 
person did not fall within the state scheme, he 
would nevertheless receive benefit under this 
scheme, but again in his case the full deduc- 
tion of 21s. would be made. 


Special Extension 

8a. Those persons who are dischargad 
during the year 1921 shall, after the 
expiration of the original period of 
benefit provided for under Clause 8, be 
entitled to full unemployment benefit 
for an additional period equal to such 
original period at half the ordinary rate 
of benefit, but otherwise upoa the same 
terms and subject to the sams condi- 
tions. 





Note—This modification of the scheme was 
proposed by the company, in consultation with 
the Unemployment Committee, in view of the 
abnormal extent of unemployment at the pres- 
ent time and the consequent great difficulty in 
obtaining employment. It igs not intended to 
make it a permanent feature of the scheme. 

The effect of it is that if a man is entitled 
under Clauses 4, 5 and 8 to fifteen weeks’ ben- 
efit at 39s. a week, he will, under this clause, 
be entitled for a further fifteen weeks to 19s. 
6d. a week, 





FAULKNER’S PAGE AD 

In a page ad in the Hartford ‘Cour- 
ant” the T. D. Faulkner Co., use the 
following line: “The season of fires 
is here and your property may be the 
next destroyed.” There are some good 
points about that line and some bad 
ones, 





PENN INSURANCE DIRECTORY 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Direc- 
tory for 1921 has been published by 
the United States Review, Philadelphia. 


‘The book has 484 pages and contains 


much valuable information. 


CRITICIZED BY ELLISON 

William B. Ellison, New York insur- 
ance lawyer, has written a letter to 
Superintendent of Insurance Stoddard, 
in which he says that a legislative 
amendment providing for the appoint- 
ment by a justice in a court of record 
(municipal courts, in this instance), in 
cases of the failure of the insurer and 
insured to agree where there is a de- 
mand for an appraisal, does not work 
out satisfactorily. He thinks the in- 
sured gets the worst end of the um- 


piring. 
oe 





MAKES ANTI-STATE FUND TALK 
Speaking at the meeting of the In- 
surance Federation of the State of New 
York held in Rochester, Charles H. 
Willoughby, the secretary, declared 
that state funds are not practicable 
and that they interfere with private 
initiative. He pointed out that the 
encouragement of private insurance 
companies helped to bolster up the 
industrial and credit life of the country. 
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AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT | 





Boulton Urges Marine 
Men to Get Together 


CONFERENCE BETTER THAN WAR 


Should Avoid Cut-Throat Competition; 
Advice is Pertinent for Under- 
writers"in New York 


Sidney Boulton, chairman of Lloyd’s 
in London, concluded his recent ad- 
dress on the history and organization 
of Lloyd’s with one of the most perti- 
nent bits of advice heard in marine 
insurance circles. In speaking of the 
immediate future of the business and 
the course which wisdom appeared to 
dictate he said: 

“We have, all of us, companies and 
Lloyd's, difficult times before us. We 
can at all events avoid cut-throat com- 
petition; conference is better than war. 
When the meteoric shower is over and 
the falling stars have ceased their fall- 
ing, we shall draw. together again and 
by means of our institutes and associa- 
tions come to sensible agreements to 
live and let live. It will not be a fat 
living, perhaps only a living wage; but 
we shall be able to do good work to- 
gether in a profession that is worthy 
of the utmost endeavor of any able 
and honorable man.” 

Mr. Boulton’s remarks in reference 
to the contraction of the British market 
mirror quite accurately a state of af- 
fairs existing in the United States. 
Companies still are withdrawing from 
the marine field, and as the number 
of individual units diminish the market 
approaches that much nearer the ideal- 
istic goal of co-operation, the principle 
of live and let live. As the chairman 
of Lloyd’s distinctly states the general 
welfare of any marine insurance mar: 
ket in these days of depleted business 
will be enhanced by joint efforts rather 
than by a mad competitive race for 
leadership and big profits which is only 
accomplished, if at all, at heavy cost 
to the strength and integrity of the 
companies. 

Co-operation in the local market on 
any particular project has been a mat- 
ter of absolute uncertainty until the 
final company has affixed its signature 
to an agreement. Many proposals have 
gained excellent headway among local 
underwriters until some small group 
interposed strenuous objections. Then 
the whole would collapse for unless all 
were bound by the restrictions offered 
for endorsement none was especially 
eager to become a sacrificial victim. 
With a few memorable exceptions such 
has been the history of co-operative 
movements here with respect to under- 
writing agreements and rate schedules. 
The outlook for better cohesion is 
brighter now. Some weak sisters have 
gone under and a few others are re- 
fraining from being over-assertive about 
their respective rights to underwrite 
as they please. Tiheir thrones are 
shaky and silence becomes them well. 





VISITS AUTO SALES AGENCIES. 

EK. M. Stephan, of El Dorado, Ark., 
‘who is with the Geo. H. Campbell 
agency of the Aetna Life, uses the 
following system in his automobile in- 
surance production: 

“7 tackle every man I see driving a 
new car, and always have my eyes 
peeled for new cars as I go down the 
street soliciting other lines. 

“As I pass any of the Sales Agencies 
during the day I drop in to see if they 
have sold any cars, and make the 
rounds to all of them without fail be- 
tween 5:00 and 6:00 p. m. every day. 
I am on friendly terms with all the 
parties in charge, and have gained 
their confidence.” 


FORMS COMMITTEE AT WORK, 

H. T. Chester, of Platt, Fuller & Co., 
and newly appointed chairman of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers’ «ommittee on forms, has called 
meetings of the committee of three to 
push the question of formulating a 
marine policy which shall become uni- 
form throughout the New York market. 
Several companies, he says, have made 
suggestions for changes in the sample 
policy distributed last month to the 
individual offices, and as these sugges- 
tions are seriously conflicting, the ulti 
mate chances of preparing a_ policy 
form satisfactory to all the offices ap 
pear none too bright. The committee 
will expend its best efforts writing a 
policy following as nearly as possible 
the wishes of the underwriting offices, 
place the final form before a full meet- 
ing of the Institute and throw the re- 
sponsibility for acceptance or rejection 
back upon the members themselves. 
Several companies have particular fea- 
tures in their policies which they are 
especially reluctant to see swept aside 
This hesitancy to forego such specific 
advantages at this particular period of 
underwriting history is the stumbling 
block rising like a mountain before the 
forms committee, 


BRITISH ALTER HULL CLAUSES 

Underwriters are at last taking steps 
to restore hull business to a basis upon 
which the possibility of profit can be 
said to exist, and the Institute time 
clauses are to be amended with re- 
spect to the disbursements clause. As 
this clause now stands actual disburse- 
ments are not to exceed 15 per cent of 
the insured value, while freight and/or 
chartered freight and/or anticipated 
freight on board or not on board, shall 
not exceed 25 per cent. These per- 
centages are now to be reduced to 
10 per cent and 15 per cent respective- 
ly, but if the insurances on freight, ete., 
are for less than twelve months the 
limit placed upon those interests is to 
be reduced proportionately. The result 
of this alteration will be to induce own- 
ers to cover the amount which, under 
the old clause, would have been covered 
on total loss interests, by including 
those amounts in the all risks insurance 
and adding them to the insured value. 
The result of this will be to reduce 
the ratio of particular average claims 
in proportion to the amount by which 
the insured value is augmented, while 
at the same time the incréase in the 
value represents a greater sum to be 
received by underwriters in premium 
on the all risks insurance.—The Policy- 
Holder. 


Legal Status of Cars 
Makes Stealing Easy 


AUTO IS PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Transfer of Such Involves No Deed; 
Lack of Proof of Ownership is 
Hindrance to Recoveries 


By PRESCOTT LECKY 


Most of us find it pleasant to be 
whimsical once in a while, I take it, 
and no great harm done either. Indeed, 
since whimsicality touches the imagina- 
tion, some positive good may come of 
it. Just suppose them that your two- 
story brick and tin roof dwelling was 
a house on wheels. Imagine a steering 
wheel on the front porch and an engine 
capable of driving it some forty or 
fifty miles an hour. Then suppose—if 
your imagination is equal to it—that 
you took Friend Wife and the family 
to church one Sunday and came back 
to tind an open cellar staring you in 
the face. No house in sight. If the 
preacher was one of several I could 
name, your house might be somewhere 
in the next state by the time the ser- 
mon was over. 

What would you do about it? Given 
the conditions named above, could a 
thief run off with your house and get 
away with it? He could change the 
number on the door—that much would 
be simple. He could repaint it, add 
a dormer window, alter the front porch, 
hang new curtains and camouflage it so 
completely that even you _ yourself 
would never recognize it. But would 
he get away with it? 

The answer is that he would not. 

Now comparison between a moveable 
dwelling and an automobile is identical 
in almost every detail except one. The 
price of an automobile is only a little 
below the price of a small dwelling. 
Its number can be changed, its body 
remodeled, its color altered with a few 
coats of paint. Some cars are even 
furnished with sleeping arrangements, 
stoves and light house-keeping appli- 
ances. In all respects save one the 
relation is fairly constant, but this 
exception is important. For in all prob- 
ability the thief who stole your car 
and made the changes’ mentioned 
would get away with it. 

The distinction is this: A dwelling 
house is real property and an automo- 
bile is private property. To own real 
property you must have a deed. Your 
title to ownership is recorded by the 
courts. Moreover, the fact that you 
hold a deed for one house is of no 
assistance to you in claiming owner- 
ship of some other man’s house. But 
the transfer of private property is a 
personal matter. If I am driving an au- 
tomobile no man has the right to inter- 
fere with me so long as I have a driver’s 
license and so long as the car bears 
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a state license, provided of course there 
is no direct and immediate evidence 
that the car was stolen. 

The Automobile License Bureau re- 
cords transfers of ownership in most 
states when a change of license is 
needed, but these transfers are not 
like a deed since they are not used 
to establish final ownership. Even 
more important, there is no limit to 
the number of cars any man may drive 
nor any legal objection to his driving 
any person’s car. 

The importance from the insurance 
standpoint of the legal status of auto- 
mobiles as private property can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. For the last two 
or three years the situation has been 
steadily growing worse, and conditions 
today are alarming. Something like 
ten cars a day are stolen in New York 
City alone. 

Organized gangs have the business 
so systematized that the traffic in 
stolen cars covers the entire country. 
There are numerous inter-state and 
inter-city combinations. One car recent- 
ly stolen at Grand Central Station, New 
York, was recovered a month later in 
an old barn on the outskirts of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. Last “month a Cadillac 
which disappeared on Fifth avenue 
turned up in a small garage in Peters- 
burg, Va. These are some of the few 
cars which have been’ successfully 
traced. The others may be anywhere 
from San Francisco to Saskatchewan. 

Due to a reduction in prices of many 
standard cars, there is probably in 
many cases direct collusion between 
the owner and the thieves. In such 
cases the insurance money will not 
only buy a new car of the same make 
and later model, but leave a handsome 
bonus besides. One man whose car was 
recovered in a nearby city refused to 
go and identify his property even 
though the company offered to pay all 
expenses. 

In view of the fact that none of the 
large gangs have been apprehended 
since. 1917, we can squeeze from the 
facts here presented very little opti- 
mism indeed. Most insurance men will 
remember the capture of the Wolf gang 
in Brooklyn during 1916. This investi- 
gation, which was conducted by Robert 
M. McCormick, resulted in twenty-two 
men being sent to prison for stealing. 
burning and destroying cars to the 
value of nearly $200,000. The following 
year fourteen men were caught, but 
that is the last of the wholesale ar- 
rests. Levy, one of the men involved 
in the Wolf case and sent to Sing Sing, 
turned auto bandit on his release and 
was killed during December while at- 
tempting to rob a United Cigar Store. 

Into such sad case has fallen one 
of the most useful of modern inven- 
tions. Legally only “chattel on wheels,” 
the automobile is at the mercy of every 
crook with a driver’s license and the 
necessary nerve. If he belongs to a 
well organized gang, with hiding places 
for the stolen goods and expert camou- 
fleurs to prepare the goods for market, 
he can laugh and reflect that the law 
is his one best friend. 





CLAIMS PROFITS ON MARINE 

Marine underwriters take notice! To 
say that any particular underwriter in- 
forms this newspaper that his company 
lost money on 1921 transactions is not 
news, merely company for misery. But 
when one confidently states that not- 
withstanding the abnormalities of last 
year his company has shown a profit- 
able difference between income and ex- 
penditures, that is news worthy of a 
liberal amount of space. What com- 
pany, or possibly companies; occupy the 
coveted throne of prosperity in the 
marine field it would be indiscreet to 
divulge. 

Figures speak louder than words and 
as the cynics and skeptics might jeer 
any definite pronouncement, without the 
actual annual statements to support al- 
legations, it is deemed expedient to 
give the news for what it is worth 
and merely add that The Eastern Un- 
derwriter’s informant is one whose 
words are carefully weighed before 
being uttered. 
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Marine Interests 


State Principles 
At Lloyd’s Hearing 


MAY FORM BASIS FOR ACCORD 





Superintendent Stoddard Announces 
Progress; Favorable News Well 
Received on the Street 





Superintendent of Insurance Francis 
R. Stoddard, Jr., announced last Fri- 
day, following a conference of the brok- 
er and company representatives dis- 
cussing the problem of placing Ameri- 
can risks with Lloyd’s, that the marine 
insurance interests had submitted a 
preliminary statement of general prin- 
ciples likely to form the basis for an 
agreement on detail to be presented 
at the next meeting. This piece of in- 
formation was received with distinct 
enthusiasm in the marine insurance 
district although no insight into the 
nature of the proposal could be learned. 

Those in attendance at the meeting 
refuse to divulge what course the trend 
of affairs has taken. Several inform 
The Eastern Underwriter that it has 
been agreed that none of the delegates 
should individually make statements to 
the press but that all news for publi- 
cation would emanate from the Insur 
ance Department. The statement made 
by Superintendent Stoddard follows: 

“A conference was held in the New 
York city office of Superintendent of 
Insurance Stoddard by the committee 
appointed to discuss the question of in- 
surance placed with London Lloyds and 
other unauthorized carriers. All of the 
various insurance interests were repre- 
sented at this conference or had sub- 
mitted memoranda. Those present rep- 
resenting the marine interests submit- 
ted a preliminary statement, of general 
principles which was to form a basis 
for an agreement on detail to be pre- 
sented at the next meeting. The repre- 
sentatives of the other interests dis- 
cussed the effect of competition by un- 
authorized insurers. It was finally 
agreed after considerable valuable dis- 
cussion that all suggestions which 
might be made to the committee would 
be digested by the parties before the 
next meeting and that definite pro- 
posals would be submitted on the same 
date on which the marine interests will 
submit theirs.” 

The tenor of the communique would 
indicate clearly that constructive prog- 

ress has been made and that while 
many details have yet to be worked out 
the conferees have demonstrated their 
willingness to lend assent to some prin- 
ciple of accord. No insurance problem 
has elicited more public interest. Its 
ramifications touch directly underwrit- 
ers of practically every class of risk in 
the marine and casualty field and more- 
over have important bearings upon the 
conduct of fire underwriting in this 
country. 

Among those at the conference were 
the following: F. W. Lafrentz, president 

of the American Surety, and R. R. 
Gilkey, secretary of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America, representing surety 
companies; H. W. Clough, secretary of 
the Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ 
Association, representing the burglary 
insurance companies; Hendon Chubb 
and A. C. Thatcher and Mr. Charles, 
attorneys representing marine insur- 
ance interests; F. L. Gardner, of Pough- 
keepsie. president of the New York 
State Association of Local Insurance 
Agents, representing the agents; W. La 
Rovteaux, David Rumsey and Wendel 
P. Barker, representing the marine 
brokers; R. H. Depew and E. U. Crosby, 
representing fire and casualty brokers: 
Jesse S. Phillips, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, representing cas- 
valty insurance companies; William H. 
Hotchkiss and Daniel F. Gordon, bv 
invitation, and Frederick C. Tanner and 
James M. Luttrell, managers of Toplis 
& Harding, Llovds London adjusters for 
other than marine losses. 








FOR AUTOMOBILE “DEEDS” 





Magistrate Cobb of Traffic Court Says 
Disposal of Cars Is Too Easy; 
Favors Compulsory Insurance 





Magistrate W. Bruce Cobb, of ihe 
Manhattan Traffic Court, whose busi- 
ness daily is to pass upon the conse- 
quences of reckless automobile driving 
and to punish violators of the law, 
comes out in favor of using documents 
analogous to deeds when motor cars are 
sold in order to afford better protection 
against the trafficking of stolen automo- 
biles. With respect to compulsory lia- 
bility insurance Magistrate Cobb  be- 
lieves it has virtues providing there is 
a state bureau offering insurance in 
conjunction with the private companies. 

In a_ statement published in the 
“Times” Automobile Section the Magis- 
trate says: 

“T recommend that no car not sold 
directly by the manufacturer shall be 
transferred except by an acknowledged 
instrume™: on a proper statutory short 
form of bill of sale analogous to statu- 
tory short forms of deeds and mort- 
gares; that failure to register or record 
w'thin, say, ten days shall make the 
transfer void as to subsequent pur- 
chasers, lienors and judgment creditors, 
and that, in addition, there shall be a 
lien in favor of the state against every 
car illegally transferred for a substan- 
tial amount, enforceable on the suit of 
the Attorney General. 


“T think the result would be to make 
a purchaser of a car just as careful as 
the purchaser of a lot in looking back 
to see if the car had been registered 
before the transfer to him and to ascer- 
tain the genuineness of the title of his 


vendor. This is drastic, but when we 
consider the extent of the evil, the fun- 
tility of present measures, the fact that 
the present law is ignored by crooks 
and is practically never enforced by 
prosecution, it is time for something 
drastic.” 

Speaking of compulsory insurance, he 
said: 

“T approach this with some diffidence, 
though I fully approve of it in principle. 
Surely a breadwinner killed or disabled 
by a motor vehicle should not mean an 
uncollectible judgment because the 
owner is doing business on a shoestring. 
Nevertheless, I would suggest the pos- 
sibility of some scheme whereby the 
cwner or driver insured might share to 
some extent in the loss, lest the sense 
of being insured might encourage him 
to relax due care for the consequences 
of which the insurer would have to pay, 
Again, if compulsory insurance is had, 
to provide the option at least of state 
insurance and never under the guise of 
permitting insurance companies to pass 
on the quality of their risks to practi- 
cally usurp the state licensing power. 
This would have its good side as well 
as its bad, it is true, but the applicant. 
should at least have a state bureau to 
turn to before being finally rejected.” 





PRODUCTION AND USE OF AUTOMOBILES 
Facts and figures of the automobile industry in 1921 were prepared by Alfred 


Reeves, general manager of the National 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and 


issued in conjunction with the opening of the twenty-second National Automobile 


Show Saturday at the Grand Central Palace. 


Facts giving the production in 


1921, exports and the use of American automobiles follow: 


Use of Automobiles 


Automobiles registered in U. S. (approximated)................006. 10,000,000 
GUD COUW os crsdsacesecesewoentereceecewue eueee BORER WERe A as 9,000,000 
NEGUGNT CHOI © oo dare scecekssetccbserescdaceaciencededeceuaater 1,000,000 

Cars and tracks Owned DY {ATMOIB i 6 < 6.c isd adcccedscecncaceakesd see 3,000,000 
MOLY CHID  cccccnceeiczas ee eee CC OC COP TT ee eT Ore 2,850,000 
PECROE  TUOGN csicadh cs wer ses ecede cee cceunchseeeceeldbssacuseuves 150,000 

Farm products hauled by motor transport (tons)................... 134,400,000 

WOUGe- NGM TI CRON RUIONNs Sada idee bce cde ear tedet rae des usec ides 20,000 

Organized public motor express MOS. ... cc cccccccccscccccccccces 1,500 

Cities having organized motor bus MGS... ..cccccoscssecccedecccecs 600 


Pese-nvers carried annually by motor car 
Freight hauled annually by motor truck (tons) 


6.000,000,000 
1,200,000,000 


Production in 1921 


Care BUG UNG iks cos de cier dae steed csexs 


Siena ates as ets 1.Can kos aea 1,680,000 . 
Piecvoagde Tron 1OAG WeGdUehlOnc kos tees cctcnwadstccsvecncds 24% 
CNG 6c. i ac o6 datacom wee ened Pe eR SEGRE ME GEE sn dceedk wannmeeuns 1,535,000 
SEUCE ixisieukccsee See nandl eee re Senna ke eseK hee CUR Ade Rew Cea 145,000 

Wholesale value of cars and trucks produced........... 0 ..000eeeeee $1,222,350,000 
Decrease from 1920 wholesale valuc..........cccccscesecccccoces 45% 

Wholesale value of motor cars produced..............ccccccccceces $1,088 ,100,000 


Wholesale value of motor trucks produced 


Average wholesale price motor car 1921 


$134,250,000 
$702 


Exports 


Number of motor trucks exported...... 


Value of motor trucks exported 


Number of countries to which automobiles were exported during year 


Ce 


ee 


$102,945,610 
30,639 
$33,712,208 
7,748 
$11,457,616 
114 
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CARPINTER & BAKER MOVE 





Acquire Entire Fourth Floor at 3 South 
William Street; Agency Is 
Steadily Expanding 





Carpinter & Baker display their con- 
fidence in the bright prospects for 1922 
by more than doubling their office space 
in anticipation of increased business. 
The agency has removed from the com- 
paratively small office on the third floor 
at 3 South William street to the floor 
above, taking the entire space occupied 
there last year by the Maritime Under- 
writing Agency. 

With ten companies on the roster of 
the agency, three participating in ocean 
marine insurance and eight taking in- 
land marine risks, Carpinter & Baker 
have been for the last year and more 
greatly in need of additional office 
space, Their new headquarters em- 
brace over twice the square foot area 
of the office downstairs. Carpinter & 
Baker long ago established an enviable 
record as the premier inland marine 
agency in New York, and. their en- 
trance into the ocean field with three 
companies within the space of a single 
year—one of the worst years on record— 
reflected a remarkable degree of expn- 
sion with respect to the amount of in- 
surance underwritten, The acquisition 
of spacious headquarters places the 
office now in every respect on a parity 
with the leading ocean marine agencies. 
In such generally stagnant times as 
these the spectacular development of 
Carpinter & Baker in 1921 was nothing 
short of phenomenal. 

The Maritime Underwriting Agency 
in liquidating the accounts of companies 
for which it formerly underwrote has 
progressed far enough in that work to 
reduce the personnel of the office and 
confine its desk room to the fifth floor. 
It is reported that a banking house will 
soon move into the office vacated by 
Carpinter & Baker. 





DODGING THE REVENUE AGENT 


Avenues for escaping the crippling 
effects of the’ Mississippi writs of gar- 
nishment against all corporations owing 
premiums, interest, dividends or other 
funds to insurance companies found 
guilty of violating the anti-trust law 
are being sought by insurance attor- 
neys. The paralyzing results of this 
monstrous piece of business bewilder 
the minds of the most conservative 
marine underwriters and they know not 
to what extent this gross interference 
with legitimate insurance may be car- 
ried. An underwriter in the local mar- 
ket says that one or more of his as- 
sureds, resident in Mississippi, beat 
the devil around the stump by placing 
their brokers, with offices in New 
York, in the position of debtors to the 
insurers and they, the assureds, trans- 
act their business entirely with their 
brokers who, naturally, cannot be en- 
joined against paying the insurance 
companies. These assureds have not 
yet been fined or jailed by the aggres- 
sive revenue agent! 


GOV’T INSURES GRAIN HERE 


The Government at Washington is 
distributing an attractive New Year's 
present among American marine-writing 
insurance companies. By the terms 
of the bill recently passed authorizing 
the expenditure of $20,000,000 for grain 
for famine stricken Russians the in- 
surance will be placed with American 
companies largely in the name of the 
United States Grain Corporation, which 
is revived to handle the exportation 
of the grain. Marsh & McLennan are 
brokering the business, risks beinz 
taken on a percentage basis by the 
companies in the syndicate. Values are 
limited to a million dollars on a single 
ship and unless one or more total 
losses occur in connection with these 
sh'pments premiums on twenty mil- 
Hons of bulk cargo will suffice to in- 
augurate 1922 in good fashion. One 
vessel left for Russia two weeks ago 
laden with the first cargo destined for 
the relief organization at Moscow. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Busy Opening For 
New York Indemnity 


MANY WELL-WISHERS 


Company Now Located in Pleasant 
Quarters on William Street; 
Established for Business 


The New York Indemnity, organized 
to write burglary, plate glass, check al- 
teration and forgery insurance, through 
the Kenny Agency, Inc., general agents, 
is receiving many visitors in the Home 
Office, the entire second floor of the 
building at 91 William street. Floor 


HAS 











E. A. ST. JOHN 


space is divided into three large rooms 
in the sections facing William street 
and Maiden Lane. To the right of the 
elevator enirance at the second floor 
is the telephone and information booth, 
and to the rear of this is the filing 
rooin. At the end of the hall is a large, 
well-lighted room in which are quar- 
tered the executive officers and the 
principal underwriters. During the 
opening week this room looked like a 
florist shop, so profuse were the floral 
offerings from the many well-wishers 
of the new company. It is richly fur- 
nished in mahogany and the abundance 
of natural light flooding in from Maiden 
Lane eliminates the need of artificial 
illumination. 

To the left of the filing room and 
extending along the entire floor section 
facing on William street is the room 
housing the cashier and the nolicy, 
clerical and allied departments. Every- 
thing is so arranged that service is 
rendered quickly and efficiently. Max- 
well H. Mayer, vice-president of the 
Kenny Agency, who is in charge of 





the burglary and plate glass business 
of the agency, told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that the agency has been 
literally swamped with business since 
making their new connection. 

The Kenny Agency represents the 
National Surety for bonds, the Mary- 


JOHN A. KENNY 


land Motor Car Insurance Company for 
automobile, fire and theft, and the New 
York Indemnity -for burglary, plate 
flass, check alteration and forgery in- 
surance. Later it probably will take 
on liability lines. 





COLE ON BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

W. Russell Cole, formerly with the 
l'acific Coast Casualty Company and 
now an independent broker, has been 
nominated as a member of the board 
of governors of the Insurance Brok- 
ers Exchange of San Francisco. Mr. 
Cole was in the newspaper business 
before entering the insurance field in 
1918, being a reporter and then city 
editor on the old San Francisco Morn. 
ing Call. 





“An Accident’ Which Most 
Think Uninsurable 

Under the heading “Why People Need 
Accident Insurance,” that snappy little 
publication, the Travelers “Protection,” 
prints a small item: 

He was a deputy United States 
marshal of Utica, N. Y., and while en- 
deavoring to arrest two persons trans- 
porting intoxicating liquors, was shot 
by one of them. His policies amount- 
ed to $5,525. 

Accident insurance would not have 
prevented the shooting, but would have 
furnished some relief. It is tough being 
shot by people who want to be half 
shot, but to be shot in such a cause 
and not to be insured is painful in more 
ways than one. 


People 
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System at Fault In 
Bail Bond Abuses 


COMPANIES ON DEFENSIVE 


Mistake to Write Bonds Through Scat- 
tered, Commission-Compensated, 
Power-Holding Agents, Says 
Lunt 





The Eastern Underwriter has re- 


ceived a numbex of letters from bond- 
ing companies, who wrote replying to 
a request from this paper to tell 
whether bail bond conditions in New 
York are really as bad as the evening 
papers allege: that as soon as a crook 
is arrested he is released through the 
agency of the surety company provid- 
ing the bail. As a number of crimes 
have been committed by criminals out 
on bail the newspapers have become 
aroused. The situation, as seen in the 
surety offices, is reflected in this state- 
ment given to The Eastern Underwriter 
by Edward C. Lunt, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Casualty: 


It is too bad, as you evidently believe, 
that the surety companies. are getting so 
much undesirable publicity nowadays in 
connection with bail bonds. I doubt, how- 
ever, that the situation is nearly as bad 
as the press represents it; and I particu- 
larly doubt that any of the companies are 
“bailing out notorious crooks the moment 
they are arrested.” I have no idea that 
any bonding-company executives -would 
knowingly provide bail for habitual crim- 
inals or otherwise conduct their bail-bond 
business in any way inconsistent with the 
desires of the district attorney and the 
judges of the criminal courts. 

The fact remains that the surety com- 
panies are continually on the defensive 
in this matter, and they always will be in 
my judgment, in the absence of remedial 
legislation or equivalent regulation by the 
courts, (both processes involving complex 
and difficult questions), so long as the 
companies write bail bonds as now, net 
at their own offices: through responsible 
solaried staff executives, but at the courts 
and in the offices of attorneys specializing 
in criminal practice, through licensed 
agents having powers of attorney that en- 
able them to issue bonds in their own 
discretion. 

Under this latter system abuses are cer- 
tain to develop, it seems to me, notwith- 
standing close supervision of the business 
by home offices. The only way in which 
the companies can surely safeguard them- 
selves from deserved criticism, in my judg- 
ment, is for them to abolish this system 
of writing bonds through seattered, 
commission - compensated, power - holding 
ogents, and to do it only through salaried, 
home-office underwriters stationed at and 
working out of branch offices located near 
the courts. So and so only, as I believe, 
is it possible absolutely to control charges, 
indemnity and. security. arrangements, the 
bailing of habitual criminals, and the other 
incidents of the business subject to abuses, 

Probably it would not be practicable to 
conduct the business in this way, except 
through co-operative action on the part 
of all the companies writing bail bonds. 
It surély would' be easy to do so with such 
co-operation; and there seems to exist in 
New: York City, and similar highly civilized 
and more highly criminalized communities, 
an attractive opportunity for the surety 
companies to get together and contribute 
a joint service to the courts, to district 
attorneys, and to members of the bar in 
this important detail of judicial adminis- 
tration. 


Department Files 
Equitable Report 


HOW RESERVES ARE COMPUTED 


Special Adjusters in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and Boston Empowered to 
Issue Payment Drafts 


The triennial report on the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society has been filed 
by the New York Insurance Department 
examiners. 

The Society commenced writing ac- 
cident and health insurance on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. Stated briefly, its policies 
provide coverage for “loss resulting di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
causes from bodily injuries effected 
during the term of this policy solely 
through external violent and accidental 
means, and against disability from dis- 
case contracted during the term of 
this policy.” The insured is protected 
while residing or traveling in any part 
of the United States or other countries 
not excluded by the terms of the poli- 
cy; while discharging the usual duties 
pertaining to the occupation named in 
the policy; and while pursuing ordinary 
forms of recreation and athletics. From 
the start the Society offered both can- 
cellable and non-cancellable insurance 
policies. The report in part continues: 

Extra Reserve on Non-Cancellable 
Policies. 

For the extra reserve on its non-can- 
cellable class of policies, the Society em- 
ployed a mean valuation on the net pre- 
mium basis. The source of these premiums 
is the A. H. J. Table (Area 3) of the 
Manchester Unity Experience at 31%4% in- 
terest. As these tables do not provide for 
disease commencing before age 60 and 
continuing beyond that age, recourse was 
had to Hunter’s Disability Table, 31%4% 
interest, for this feature. For the death 
benefit, the rates used on the cancellable 
plan were employed up to age 50, beyond 
which age they were increased in the ratio 
that sickness at the particular age bears 


to that at 50. From these tables, the 
reserve rates on the better class of risks 
were obtained. For the inferior classes, 


the figures were increased in the propor- 
tion that the gross premium of the lower 
risks bears to those for the first class. 

The mean reserve for the end of the 
year is equivalent to one-half of two ter- 
minal reserves (for the year in question 
and the previous one) inerease by one- 
half of the net annual premiums. In the 
unearned premium reserve set up by. the 
auditor, one-half of the gross premiums 
outstanding on non-cancellable as well as 
cincellable policies had been reserved. It 
therefore remained for the actuary to de- 
duet half of the excess of the. gross over 
the net premiums on non-cancellable risks 
so as to bring the liability on this class 
of policies to a net premium basis and 
then to add in the mean of the two 
ter minal reserves. 

The technique of the computation. f9l- 
lows: The outstanding non-cancellable 
policies were listed by year of issue, plan 
of insurance, classes of hazard and indi- 
vidual ages. For each age the number 
of policies and the amount of weekly in- 
demnity were entered. ‘The ‘‘average ter- 
minal reserve” factors and the gross pre- 
miums, both for every $5 of weekly in- 
demnity were then inserted. The products 
of these unit factors and the amount of 
weekly indemnity gave the amount of 
average terminal reserves and gross anneal 
premiums. As not all the non-cancellable 
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business is on the annual basis, and as no 
credit is taken for deferred premiums, an 
adjustment was necessary to avoid setting 
up an excessive reserve. On cases other 
than annual one-half of only the current 
net premium, i. e., of the last semi-annual 
or quarterly net premium need be reserved. 
Accordingly, the actuary’s department ob- 
tained a factor for transferring from the 
annual to the current premiums. This 
amount reduced by the percentage of load- 
ing (20% on the gross) gave the net pre- 
miums on this plan. Knowing both the 
gross and net premiums, it only remained 
to deduct half the excess of the former 
over the latter from the average terminal 
reserves computed as above; such action 
being equivalent to adding one-half the 
net premiums to the average terminal re- 
serves and then subtracting one-half the 
gross premiums from the auditor's un- 
earned premium reserve. 
Claims 

To facilitate investigation and settlement 
of difficult claims the Society employs spe- 
cial adjusters in Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Boston empowered to issue drafts in nay- 
ment of indemnity. In the first two cities, 
the adjusters’ acts are subject to the 
approval of a committee consisting of a 
local agency man, medical man and the 


cashier. Unless otherwise instructed, the 
maximum amount of “any draft is four 
weeks’ indemnity. Simultaneously with 


the issuance of a draft, a letter of advice 
is forwarded to the home office describing 
the disability for which payment was made. 
The drafts when presented by the hank 
are compared with this letter of advice 
and ordered paid if in agreement. In New 
York City the Society has four adjusters 
authorized to settle for not more than $500. 

To ascertain the liability on cases pend- 
ing December 31, 1920, the adjusters re- 
view each pending case and estimate an 
amount thought sufficient in view of the 
probable length of the disability. The total 
of these individual items gives the liability 
on the open cases as of the end of the 
year. 

For the liability on the incurred but un- 
reported claims, $15,000 and $20.000 were 
set up under accident and health claims, 
respectively. These amounts were ob- 
tained by .checking back the months of 
October, November and December to ascer- 
tain the claims reported in each of these 
months but which actually had their in- 
eeption in the previous months. 


As a result of comparison, it 
pear that a sufficient reserve 
aside for the incurred but 
cident and health claims. 

February, 1920, was selected for a read- 
ing of closed cases and a test checking 
of the claim payments against the voucher 
sheets. The 278 cases paid that month 
were reviewed and the payments as re- 
eorded on the carbon copy of the check 
issued compared with the claim affidavits 
and then with the entries on the auditor’s 
sheets. Where drafts had been issued by 
adjusters, the claimant’s endorsement was 
also inspected as evidence of the receipt 
of the amount appearing on the draft. 

From a study of the more than 900 claims 
reviewed hy the examiner, ineludinge the 
220 cases that had been declined up. to 
the time of this investigation, an insight 
was had into the Socicty’s attitude toward 
Claimants under its accident and health 
policies. 

The provision reauiring the filing of no- 
tice of disability within 20 days from date 


would ap- 
had been set 
unreported ac- 


of accident or ten davs from the com- 
mencement of disabilitv from sickness is 
waived where the Society’s rights have 


net been prejudiced by the delay in the 
filing of such notice, 

The surgical and hospital henefit clauses 
ate being construed to cover not only the 
amounts actually expended by the insured, 
but as an additional indemnity for the 


Performance of the contingencies named 
therein. Thus, proof is not required that 
the removal of an anvendix really cost 


$200. It is sufficient that the organ has 
Keen removed under conditions covered by 
the policy, thourh if mav have been done 
at less cost to the insured. 

In computing the veriod of disohbilitv. the 
first day of ineanacity is ineluded if the 
assured was disabled hefore noon: other- 
Wise it is excluded. Similarly, if the dis- 
Abilitv ceases after noon, the last day Is 
included. 

On cancellable policies, if the insured 
died from conditions for which the prin- 
cipal sum is not nayable—such as suicide 
or death from disease—the pro-rata un- 
earned premium is returned. On non-can- 
cellable forms. no such refunds are made. 
On none of its forms does the Societv re 
quire payment of the deferred premiums 
in event of death. 

On such of its policies as differentiate 
between house and non-house confinenient 
as affecting the amount of weekly in- 
demnity. a literal interpretation is being 
enforced. Thus, where the insured. fol- 
lowing his doctor’s instructions, lenves the 
house for walks in the onen air or for 
automobile rides, his disabilitv hecomes of 

® non-confinement class and his indem- 
nitv halved. although such action has the 
effect of impvroving his condition and ulti- 
mately benefiting the Society. If. however, 
insured leaves his house to visit his doc- 
tor, such action is not regarded as ter- 
minsting the period of house confinement. 

d Accidents must be sustained though 

accidental means.” Tt is not enough that 


an infection incurred on the under side 
of a claimant’s foot and the attending 
Dhysician said: “This man had a small 


blister under his foot and IT am of the 
opinion that his infection came from walk- 
ng around the gymnasium in his bare 





feet.””. But the occurrence of an accident 
directly responsible for the infection must 
be established. Otherwise. as explained by 
the Society in the case above referred to, 
“In any event we have no history of an 
injury by accidental means. In such a 
case we must assume that the liability 
was the result of purely a systemic con- 
dition resulting from an illness.” 

The clause providing for treatment by a 
“legally qualified physician” is occasionally 
waived where in the Society’s judgment 
the disability (which must be for less than 
a week) was honestly incurred. 

‘Advance settlements are made in accord- 
ance with the Schedule of Elective In- 
demnities printed in the _ policy. This 
schedule provides for a lump sum settle- 
ment in the event of the removal, dis- 
location and fracture of certain parts of 
the body following upon an accident oc- 
curring under the terms of the policy. 
In addition, the Society anticivates settle- 
ments on cases not listed in the Schedule. 
In two instances that came to the examin- 
er’s attention, the Society declared its 
antipathy to such settlements and offered 
to supplement the award of its adjusters 
by paying beyond the date to which in- 
demnity had been extended should the 
assured’s condition so warrant at that time. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 





Maryland Casualty Company to Hold 
Celebration at Home Office; 
Contest Determines Guests 





On March 1, 1923, the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company will be twenty-five vears 
old. To celebrate the company’s twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary there will be a 
three-day “get-together” at the home 
office in Baltimore on May 16, 17 and 
18, 1923. President F. Highlands Burns 
has announced to the general agents 
and branch managers that the general 
agents and branch managers who are 
to attend the celebration will be those 
who win an invitation as a result of 
their work during 1922. 


The traveling expenses of each suc- 
cessful contestant from his home to 
Baltimore and return and his hotel bill 
from Tuesday through Saturdav morn- 
ing breakfast. will be paid by the com- 
pany. In addition to this there will be 
prizes for the general arents and 
branch offices. Points in the contest 
will be given for, among others—each 
unit of increase in total or net paid 
premiums written in 1922. over 1921, 
such premiums to be paid at the home 
office not later than Februarv 28, 1923: 
for each advance in club standing, pro- 
viding the increase in business amounts 
to at least ten per cent; and for each 
reneral agent or branch manager hav- 
ing a loss ratio for vear of ten ner 
cent or more below the comnanv’s agv- 
sregate loss ratio on the lines covered 
by his contract. 

SCHULTE HEADS CLAIM DEPT. 

G. B. Schulte has been apnointed head 
of the lezval claim denartment of In- 
demnity Comnany of North America in 
New York City. Mr. Schulte has been 
with the Preferred Accident Insurance 
Comnanv and was engaged in looking 
after a large nart of that company's 
trial work in New York Citv. Prior to 
his connection with the Preferred Acci- 
dent he was with the New York Jasur- 
ance Department. 
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U. S. F. & G. BURGLARY CHANGE 
Norton Joins New York Branch Office 
to Handle That Line; Crowe 
Assistant 


Arthur J. Norton, executive agency 
assistant at the home office of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, has been transferred to the 
New York branch where he has taken 
charge of the burglary and plate glass 
business in that territory. T. J. Crowe 
is Mr. Norton’s assistant and will par- 
ticularly look after the brokers’ needs. 
A. C. Otto will continue to handle the 
claim service. 

This change in the New York branch 
was brought about by the resignation 
of the Kenny Agency, which has be- 
come general agent for the New York 
Indemnity Company. The Kenny 
Agency formerly acted as_ general 
agent for the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty in the burglary and plate 
glass fields. Mr. Norton has been in 
the insurance business for twelve years, 
having started with the Travelers in 
Hartford. He was. assistant manager 
in St. Louis for five years. His agency 
duties for the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company were in the pro- 
duction and development of field work. 





The Continental Casualty, Chicago, of 
which H. G. B. Alexander is president, 
has taken out membership in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau. 
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MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


_ In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres, 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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ELDRIDGE JOINS HOME OFFICE 

Carlton G. Eldridge, Inspector at the 
Pittsburgh Branch Office of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company of New York, will 
soon be transferred to the Company’s 


home office where he will assume 
charge of the burglary insurance di- 
vision of the production department. 


Mr. Eldridge entered the company’s em- 
ploy at its Federal Bond Bureau in 
Washington, D. C., in May, 1916. In 
October, 1917, he resigned to enter the 
United States Naval Reserve Corps as 
an ensign with the Observation Balloon 
Service on sea duty. Mr. Eldridge 
re-entered the service of the company 
in January, 1920, as inspector at its 
Pittsburgh branch office. 
NEW ATLANTA OFFICE 

Offices have been opened in the Kiser 
building, Atlanta, by the Causey Broth- 
ers, newly appointed state agents for 
the personal accident and health de- 
partment of the National Life. The ap- 
pointments of F. A. Dole as special 
agent for Wisconsin, and W. R. Dudley 
for Northern Texas are also announced 
by the casualty department. 





BROKE COMPANY’S RECORD 

In one month Assistant Superintend- 
ent A. G. Gehrle, of the Pacific Mutual 
Life’s railroad division, wrote $11,180 
in premiums on railroad iustalment 
policies; $8,000 of premiums being on 
new business. The Company’s former 
record was $9,100, held by Superintend- 
ent S. H. Hammond, of the division. 
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Industrial Board 
Hears 60,000 Cases 
Of Disability Yearly 


OFFICES IN FIVE CITIES 





Investigation of Medical Treatment of 
Employes Still On; How 
Referees Operate 





The review of approximately 60,000 
disability cases-every year is being suc- 
cessfully accomplished by the Industria! 
Board of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor in accordance with pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation 
law which provide that every person 
injured while at work shall be given 
a hearing to determine his right to 
compensation Offices are maintained 
in New York City, Buffalo, Rochester 
and Syracuse, and in the Capitol at 
Albany, each of which is assigned a 
certain territory to cover, and the claim 
procedure is the same at all offices. 

In accordance with the re-organiza- 
tion plan put in force by Governor 
Miller a single administrative head, 
known as the Industrial Commissioner, 
was appointed at the head of the De- 
partment of Labor. An _ Industrial 
Board of three members has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the old Industrial 
commission. This board has the power 
to make and repeal rules for carrying 
into effect the provisions of the labor 
law of the state, and to hear and de- 
cide all claims for compensation under 
the workmen’s compensation law. The 
board also has the power to make rules 
governing the proper sanitation, health 
conditions, reduction of fire hazards, re- 
arrangement of machinery, and altera- 
tion of buildings for factory and manu- 
facturing purposes. 


The Referees 


The law provides that the commis- 
sioner shail appoint referees to hear 


and determine claims for compensation. 
The decision of the referee is deemed 
the decision of the board, which is 
final unless appealed to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme court of the 
state. 

First reports of accidents are required 
to be filed with the commissioner as 
soon as possible by both the employer 
and employe. These reports include 
mention of loss of time and of medical 
attention required. A copy of the com- 
pensation claim is mailed immediately 
to the injured employe with instruc- 
tions for the preservation of his rights. 
The report of the attending physician 
is required to be filed promptly by the 
employer or the insurance carrier. 

The first payment of compensation 
becomes due promptly on the 21st day 
of disability and on that day or within 
four days thereafter it must be paid. 
The employer or insurance carrier im- 
mediately notifies the commissioner of 
the payment, and serves another notice 
when payment is stopped. Notice of 
an opportunity to be heard is at once 
mailed to the injured employe. 

Failure to pay the first installment 
of the compensation within twenty-five 
days involves a penalty increasing the 
compensation dve unless the claim is 
controverted by the employer or insur- 
ance carrier. When payment is stopned 
a notice containing all data filed by the 
employer or insurance carrier is mailed 
to the injured employe with instruc- 
tions that if any statement contained 
therein is incorrect he may either 
write or appear before the claims ex- 
aminer where the differences can be 
adjusted. Through this method approxi- 
mately 70% of the cases are being 
closed without a hearing. 

Controverted cases compose the ref- 
erees’ calendar and provide a_ wide 
range of differences. Representatives 
of the insurance companies take turns 
at the desk. checking off case after 
case. In some instances awards are 
granted without avestion; in others, 
medical examinations are ordered. Cer- 


tain cases are dismissed as not within 
the provisions of the law. 


Death Cases Segregated 


Death cases are segregated and heard 
by the board. Amputations and other 
specific conditions are provided for 
under the law and no hearing is neces- 
sary because the medical report auto- 
matically fixes the award. Legally in- 
volved cases, adjudication of medical 
bills, and other unusual hearings are 
bound over for a special calendar for 
final adjustment. 

Thus the machinery of the law has 
become more and more efficient through 
the hearty co-operation of the insuranc?2 
companies, and the willingness of em- 
ployers, employes, and attending phy- 
sicians to make the proper reports. 
Long delays and litigation have been 
almost eliminated. 

The bureau of workmen’s compensa- 
tion under director Stanley L. Otis has 
undertaken an extensive survey of the 
medical situation throughout the state. 
A committee on medical questions com- 
posed of representatives of stock and 
mutual insurance companies, the State- 
Fund, self-insurers, workmen, employ- 
ers, company doctors, and general prac- 
titioners has the matter of medical 
treatment under consideration and its 
findings may lead to a suggested amend- 
ment to the law. A number of public 
hearings have been held and the views 
of hospital men, medical societies, and 
physicians in every branch of the med- 
ical profession have presented their 
views concerning the medical benefits 
of the law. The purpose of the com- 
mittee has been at least partially ac- 
comoplished, for according to the secre- 
tary’s report, “Medical treatment is be- 
ing administered with more care, med- 
ical bills are being more promptly paid, 
and a stimulus has been given in every 
direction.” 

Protection is being extended and 
made more adequate through the di- 
rect action of state law, but indirectly 
the great force which is constantly 
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have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
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working to produce safer working con- 
ditions, safer health conditions, and 
buildings with the slightest possible 
fire hazard, is the insurance world. 
Every committee on public safety in- 
cludes its quota of insurance men. 


Otis Heads Compensation Bureau 


Henry D. Sayer, Industrial Com- 
missioner, has proved himself capable 
of managing the reorganization of his 
department in the interests of economy 
without sacrificing its efficiency. He 
has named subordinates who under- 
stand their work and accomplish re- 
sults. Stanley L. Otis, director of the 
bureau of workmen’s compensation, is 
fitted to head what is essentially an 
insurance department by a _ thorough 
knowledge of insurance history, the 
tendencies of the business and its prob- 
lems in meeting the wide range of 
risks covered under the compensation 
law. 

Hearings are being held by four ref- 
erees in the New York City division. 
Part I, known as the first calendar, 
conducted by acting referee Wm. L. 
Meehan, hears the original reports. If 
the settlement has been satisfactorily 
made the case is clqsed. If a complaint 
is registered a date is set for a trial 
hearing. David Stone and John R, 
Brown, referees sitting in Parts 3 and 
4, are conducting the cases listed on 
the trial calendar. 

John D. Higgins, chairman, Richard 
H. Curran. and Mrs. Rosalie Loew 
Whitney, the present members of the 
board, listen to evidence and make ds2- 
cisions in the more involved cases. 








For Rent, Office: — 
From 1,000 to 3,000 feet of 
choice snace on sixteenth floor of 
new building in insurance district. 
Perfect light and ventilation; par- 
titions if desired. Moderate rental. 
Address, M. E. C., 
The Eastern Underwriter 
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At the Amen Corner Dinner 


A large number of insurance men 
attended the dinner of the Amen Corner 


at the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday 
night. This is the dinner organization 
of the political reporters, past and 


present, of New York, and the banquet 
is a jolly affair corresponding to the 
}ridiron Club dinner in Washington, ‘It 
is attended by the leading public men 
of both parties. 

Seen at tables were Haley Fiske, E. 
D. Duffield, Alfred Hurrell, James J. 
Hoey, “Big Bill” Edwards, Robert Lynn 
Cox, George T. Wight, Jerome Philp, 
George T. Dexter, Thomas H. Willard, 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Luther B. Little, 
Arthur H. Tully, Peter D. Kiernan 
(Albany agent), James V. Barry, T. 
R. Richardson, Walter Stabler, John 
M. Riehle, Theodore M. Riehle, Charles 
D. Hilles and Jesse S. Phillips, all in- 
surance men. O, yes, there was one 
more personage of insurance interest 
present—Samuel Untermyer. A steady 
stream of people went up to talk to 
Mr. Untermyer all evening, including 
Mr. Stabler, who is comptroller of the 
Metropolitan; and Mr. Hoey, who is a 
member of the agency firm of Hoey 
& Ellison. 

Job E. Hedges was one of the 
speakers, and Luther B. Little (man- 
ager of publications, Metropolitan Life), 
read a burlesque report of American 
foreign relations which contributed 
much to the evening’s entertainment. 


Bureau Has New Year’s Party 

Officers and employes of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers staged a party last Thurs- 
day at Haan’s Restaurant, 290 Broad- 
way. More than a hundred were 
in attendance at the dinner and dance 
which followed. A. W. Whitney, asso- 
ciate general manager, maintained his 
position as one of the leaders of the 
Bureau upon the dance floor as well as 
in his office during business hours. He 
captured first prize for waltzing. The 
esprit de corps of the Bureau, so evi- 
dent at the annual winter parties and 
mid-summer outings, is kept well alive 
during the year through the medium of 
“Service,” the monthly publication 
which has attracted favorable attention 
wherever it circulates. 


x * #* 


Hartford Steam Boiler’ Had Good Year 

President Charles S. Blake, of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler, was in New 
York last week. Despite the business 
depression of the past few months, 
which resulted in many factories being 
closed down, the Hartford Steam Boiler 
held its own on boiler insurance. En- 


gine and use and occupancy premiums 
fell off, 


B. W. Douglas Doing Well in Newark 

B. W. Douglas, of Newark, N. J., is 
building up a good general insurance 
business in that city. Asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter to tell of his in- 
surance experiences, he said: 

“In January, 1912, shortly after grad- 
wating from high school, I entered the 
employ of the American Surety Com- 
pany at 100 Broadway, New York City, 
Serving as bond clerk and later as 
fidelity examiner and underwriter. 
Field work was attractive to me, how: 
wer and I welcomed a transfer to their 
ga N. J., branch office in April, 

18. This gave me a good opportunity 
to go out and meet the public while 








working on the production end. At this 
point Uncle Sam called on me for eight 
months service, but on my return, when 
the company added burglary insurance 
to its other lines, I was placed in charge 
of that department at Newark, and 
acted as special agent, helping the com- 
pany’s representatives in Northern New 
Jersey to build up the new line, and 
also always being on the lookout for 
new men to represent the company. 
This outside work showed me the enor- 
mous opportunities for an active insur- 
ance man, and I accordingly started in 
the general insurance business for my- 
self on February 1, 1921. From that 
time until the present I have done busi- 
ness only as a broker, preferring to 
wait a few years before accepting the 
agency of any company, My knowledge 
of the surety business and the burglary 
insurance end I[ find very helpful, but, 
like most brokers, I spend most of my 
time on fire insurance, which provides 
one of the best sources of income. In 
the past year I have laid the founda- 
tion, I believe, for a good insurance 
agency, writing business both in New 
Jersey and New York, with office in the 
Kinney Building, Newark, N. J.” 
*” * * 
Can’t Even Answer Tubman 

Carroll Tubman (familiarly known as 
“Tubby,” but not because of his figure), 
is the talented manager of the Plate 
Glass Department of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, says T. E. Braniff. 
“We have a letter from him containing 
a diagram which we are unable to 
explain, but which is made up of lines 
of various colors which are designed 
to represent the price of plate glass, 
the insurance rate, and the rate neces- 
sary for various years from 1910 to 
1921. It resembles the structure of a 
toy roller coaster all painted up in 
gay colors. The lines all finally con- 
verge at one point with arrows on the 
end of them, and the sum and substance 
of it all is that plate glass rates should 
not, could not, and must not be reduced 
in Oklahoma under present conditions. 
He is so obviously correct in his con- 
clusions that we can’t even argue the 
question with him.” 

>.> 8 . 
Bonding of Auto Owners 

The bonding of automobile owners 
to indemnify all persons who suffer 
either personal injuries or property loss 
from any kind of accident will be 
recommended to the New York State 
legislature by the Lowman committee. 
The proposed measure would cost the 
automobilists of the state between $50,- 
000,000 and $60,000,000 per year in fees 
according to present estimates, and is 
meeting with formidable opposition 
from the owners. 

Other proposed measures include the 
licensing of all garages and second- 
hand automobile dealers in the effort 
to stop automobile stealing, ¢xamination 
of all persons obtaining a license to drive 
a car and raising the standard of 
qualification, increasing the license fees 
on trucks to vover the damage done 
to state roads, levy a tax of one cent 
per gallon on gasolene. 

The proposal to bond owners has 
many advantages, not the least of 
which should be the reduction of moral 
hazard which has been such a stumb- 
ling-block in the road of successful 
automobile insurance. Lack of finan- 
cial responsibility of owners has fre- 
quently prevented property owners and 
accident victims from recovering dam- 
ages. 











Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 




















The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 








| RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


CHARTERED 1874 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


47 CEDAR STREET 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 














Telephone:—John 5880 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








W. E. SMALL, President 


You 
are 





When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 
Sure O; SERVICE is 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


Everyone 








F. & D.’s BIGGEST YEAR 





Company Has 25 Per Cent Increase 
Over 1920 Business; Added 
1,700 Agents 





The gross premiums reported by the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company for 1921 
are $10,212,914 and the net premiums 
total $8,025,175. These figures repre- 
sent the greatest year in the history 
of the company, the gross premiums 
being more than $2,000,000 above the 
previous high total, and the net pre- 
miums exceeding last year’s by $1,- 
700,000, or an increase of twenty-five 
per cent for 1921 

Net losses paid were $2,454,715, or 
30.5 per cent. This is a very satis- 
factory showing for such a year as 


1921 proved to be. The profits 
amounted to $1,168,004, after $724.203,- 
996 had been added to reserves. $688.- 


004 was added to surplus and $480.000 
was required for dividends. This addi- 
tion to the surplus brought the total 
to $2,724.524 on December 31. 1921. 

December, usually a poor month in 
the insurance business, was the largest 
in the history of the Fidelity & Deposit. 
The companv added 1.709 agents to its 
field force during the year. and the 
total on December 24 was 10,000. 


ABBOTT BECOMES MANAGER 





Joins Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
and Will Organize New Com- 
pany’s Bonding Department 


©. M. 
ager of the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment of the Northwestern Casualty & 
Surety Company on January 15, when 
he will go to Milwaukee to organize 
that department for the new company. 
The Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
exepcts to be ready to write business 
on February 1, and Charles H. Franklin, 
the manager of the casualty depart- 
ment, is in Milwaukee organizing his 
department. 

Mr. Abbott, who has been under- 
writer in the surety department of the 
National Surety Company since 1916, 
has been in the insurance business 
since 1897, when he joined the National 
Surety Company. In 1903 he left the 
National Surety to become general 
manager of the Federal Union. When 
that company was liquidated in 1914, 
he became Western manager for the 
American Fidelity at Indianapolis, and 
in 1916 he rejoined the National Surety. 


Abbott will become the man- 
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